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ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on iste 


} OOKS WANT E D.—High prices paid, 
3"; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bridge’s 
Poems, 1873; Burney’s Erelina, 3 vols., 1778 ; 
Life of a Sportsman, 1842. State wants. Cata- 
logues free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants, Bir- 
mingham, 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
{'" AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
ost free on application. Books Bought.— 
VALTER T, SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


mvVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 

Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
and testimonials.—TYPIST, 238, Royal Parade, 
Croydon. 


*FVYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 


TIVYPEWRITING accurately and promptly 

executed, 1. per 1,000 words, Carbon 
duplicates. Highest testimonials.—Miss LAWSON, 
Blurton Road, Fenton, Staffordshire. 


The Academy and Literature. 


THE GALLERY, 
I, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 


XHIBITION of the Works of GEORGE 
WILSON. 
1848-1890. 
No. 1.—NEGLECTED ARTISTS’ SERIES. 
Open Daily, 10 to 6. Admission, including 
Catalogue, with Notes by Dr. Todhunter, One 
Shilling. 


THOMAS BEWICK. 
150TH ANNIVERSARY. 


XHIBITION of WORKS by and RELICS 

of NEWCASTLE'S RENOWNED 

ARTIST and WOOD ENGRAVER, in the 

ACADEMY OF ARTS, BLACKETT STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


10 to 5 p.m., 6d. 


Admission : Is,; 6 to 9 p.m., 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
Customers. The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full 
particulars, pust free. 


OURRENT ACCOUNTS 
9 ° on the minimum monthly 9 7 
o ° 
4° on Deposits, repayable on iS] 
© demand. ° 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone, No. 5 Holborn, 


balances when not drawn 
STOCKS AND SHARES Purchased and Sold for 
Telegraphic Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
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Ne FOREST.— emilee situated House, 
midst Forest Scenery. Apartments.— 
BisHop, “ Lawnside,” Burley, Hants. 


R. J.C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A.. 
i\ Ist Class Classical Tripo3, late Modern 
and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or6 PUPILS in his house to be 
PREPARED for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or 
fur GENERAL EDUCATION. Exceptionally 


healthy situation. Large garden, Country 
recreations.—Address: Hinton Bluet Manor, 





Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 












JOHN HEATH S 


No better possible" 
24 Samples Post Free oe ‘or 7! am 
SOHN HEATH & CO. BIRMINGHA 














“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 210. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (descrited fully on page 
302) must cut out this Coupon and 
enclose it with their reply. 




















 HOMELY 
HINTS: 


Published by ALF. COOKE, LEEDS. 


On Food and 


economical, and practical recipes. 





Indigestion, with over 140 simple, 


1/=- 


Cooking, Digestion and 
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EARL 


Cur 


effects. In tins, 4s. 3d. 





Send for a Free Sample and | 


detailed Testimonials. } 


HimMROD’S 


Recommended by the late 
Miss EMILY FAITHFUL, 
OF BEACONSFIELD, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, 
and other persons of distinction. 


Ast h ry Ae row: OVER 


A QUARTER OF 
A CENTURY. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the World. 
It is used as an Inhalation and without any after bad 


\ 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. } 














Dainty Samples, Samples, with Treatise, Free, 1d. Stamp. 
Established 1846. 


Hall & Ruckel, 46 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 
ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOES of 
general interest are added as the demand increases,and an ample supply is provided 
of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS immediately they are published. 











A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 


ready, Post Free on Application. 
This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the ial and PRESENT SEASONS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRIC 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
1s. 6d. Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in circulation at the Library 
arranged under Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 
pages), comprising manv thousands of Recent and Standard Works on POLITICAL 
and SOCIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, PHTLOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 
FICTION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 80 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 


241, Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48, Susan Victoria St., E.C., Saad a $ 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








Established 1869. 


The Academy 
Literature. 3d. Weekly. 


With next week’s double number of THE ACADEMY will also be 
issued, without extra charge, the ANNUAL AUTUMN SUPPLE- 
MENT of Publishers’ Announcements for the forthcoming season, 
with prices of the volumes. 

The lists will be classified under subjects, the proofs revised by 
the various firms, and each series arranged with a view to make this 
Supplement a Reference Catalogue most useful to Booksellers, Book- 
buyers, and others. 

THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is sent postage free to Annual 


The Academy | and Literature. 





Subscribers prepaying 13)-, 


#79 
SMITH, ELDER & C0’S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co. have pleasure in announcing 
the Publication of 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 
With an Introductory Preface and Two Photogravure Illustrations 
to each Volume. 
Large crown S8vo, 6s, each net. 
This edition of Str A. CONAN DOYLE’S WNorels is limited to 
1,000 sets, the first volume of each set being signed and numbered ; 
and the volumes are not sold separately. 


Volumes I. to IV. are ready; Volumes V. to VIII. will be pub- 
lished on October 15th; and Volumes IX. to XII. on November 16th. 


PROSEEOSUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


sy Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,”’ Author 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of “ The Etc hingham Letters.” 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. 
By JosePpH McCaABE, Author of “ Peter Abelard,” “Life in a 
Modern Monastery,” & NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 


EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ On October 1st. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By Sir Lestiz 
STEPHEN, K.C.B. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, [ On October 1st. 


London; SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





SANDS & Co. 





Messrs. SANDS & Co. beg to announce the publication of 


Mr. S. H. JEYES’ Important 


Work : 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
His Life and Public Career 


At all Libraries, Booksellers, and 


Railway Bookstalls. 


Demy 8vo, 832 pages. 


Price 16/- net. 


LONDON: 11, 


HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND. 
EDINBURGH :; 


BANK STREET. 
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Number One ready Oct. ist. 


THE NEW PROGRESSIVE MONTHLY. 


THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


OCTOBER. 








No. 1. Vol. 1. 


Price B/G net. 


HE “ INDEPENDENT REVIEW” will 
not be attached to any political or other 
organisation, but it will maintain a decisively 
progressive attitude on political and social 
questions. Whilst the Review will deal with 
all sides of political activity, one of its prin- 
cipal aims will be to study the conditions 
: nd consequences of modern city life, and 
the tendencies of national education in every 
+ nse of the word, and to urge measures for 
th ir improvement, While constantly advo- 
citing this forward policy, it will welcome 
(liscussion by persons of all parties and of all 
sbades of opinion, who take their stand 
against reaction. It is also intended to 
¢xamine the tendencies of modern industrial 
civilisation generally, as well as the more 
strictly social and political problems. 





CONTENTS: 
A PLEA FOR A PROGRAMME. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
Canon BARNETT. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, 
THE NEAR BAST. 
Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
THE OBLIGATION OF THE CREEDS. 
Dr. SANDAY. 


ECCLESIASTICISM. G. Lowks DICKINSON. 


COLONIAL PREFERENCE. 


PROTECTION AND THE STEEL TRADE. 
Hueu BELL. 


EDWIN OANNAN. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

AUQUSTINE BIRRELL. 
THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF SCOT- 

LAND. HECTOR MACPHERSON, 
DANTE AND STATIUS. A. W. VERRALL. 
MR. BURDEN (Serial). Chaps. I. and Il. 
HILAIRE BELLOC 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





ORDER FORM. 


Please enter my name asa Subscriber to “* THE 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW,” Price 2s. 6d. 
net, Monthly, beginning with the first number, in 
Cetober, 1903, 


Annual Subscription in the United Kingdom, 
33e. post free. 


Name 


Address 


Date 


This form when filled up may be sent to 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Build- 
ings, E.C., or to any Bookseller. 

















FROM 
Mr. MELROSE’S List. 


By the Author of *‘ The Crown of Science.” 
SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


A Study of our Lord’s Trial in the Wilderness. 
BY THE 


Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A 
Large imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 6s. 
LATEST PRESS NOTICE. 


The Missionary Record, United Free Church 
of Scotland, says: ‘‘ The k is one that has 
many charms. . . . There is abundance of 
sustained and vigorous thinking, and indica- 
tions that the writer has sufficiency of know- 
ledge, whether the point be the sinlessness of 
our Lord, the question ‘What is matter?’ or 
the significance, present or absent, of the Greek 
article. Epigrammatical sayings abound; the 
book is permeated by a devout and reverential 
—_ and ministers not less to understanding 
than to heart.’’ 














NOW READY. 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 


By ONE WHO KNEW HIM WELL. 


With Portrait, and facsimile of a letter written by 
Mr. Spurgeon on the last day he spent in England. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“No satisfactory Life of Mr. Spurgeon, in a small 
compass, has hitherto been written by anyone who 
knew him intimately and derived his facts at first 
hand, It seemed clear, then, that there was 
room for a biographical sketch which should be 
accurate, intimate, and reasonably full, within the 
limits of a volume of modest price. This is the raison 
d’étre of the present work.”—£rtract from Preface. 














NOW READY. 


PUSSY MEOW. 
The Autobiography of a Cat. 
By S. LOUISE PATTESON. 

With an Introduction by SARAH K. BOLTON, and 
four charming Illustrations by GEORGE RANKIN. 
A book which will take its place beside “ Black 

Beauty ” as a study of animal life. 

Price 2s. 6d. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Three New Volumes by ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

The successor to the late Mr. G. A. Henty, asa 
writer of Boys’ Stories, is undoubtedly Mr. Robert 
Leighton. Mr. Henty himself openly expressed his 
belief that no modern boys’ writer could touch Mr. 
Robert Leighton in the romantic, imaginative quality 
which his books display. Mr. Melrose has been fortu- 
nate enough to secure three characteristic stories from 
Mr. Leighton’s pen for publication in book form 
immediately, and he has pleasure in announcing the 
following :— 


THE HAUNTED SHIP: 


A Stirring Romance of the Devon Smugglers. 
With Six Full-page Illustrations by H. L. SHINDLER. 
Large imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 5s. 


IN THE LAND OF JU-JU. 


A Tale of Boys’ Adventures in Benin. 
With Six Full-page Ulustrations by CECIL SCRUBY,. 
Large Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 5s, 


FIGHTING FEARFUL ODDS 


or, The Temptations of Jack Rodney. 
With Six Full-page Illustrations by 
J. AYTON SYMINGTON, 
Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





THE NEW ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 
VOL, II, NOW READY. PRIcK 5s. 


THE GIRLS’ EMPIRE. 


Serial Stories—“The Three Graces:” A Story of 
English Life during the South African War, by Evelyn 
Everett-Green; and “Girls Together:”A Story of Austra- 
lian School-girl Life, by Louise Mack. Charming Irish 
Stories by Katharine Tynan, and other short Stories by 
Christine Redford, Mrs. R. H. Reade, K. M. Eady, 
Arthur Temple, Eva ©. Rogers, John Finnemore, Mrs. 
Henry Clarke, M.A., and many other writers. “Home 
Nursing;” “A Girl’s Garden, Month by Month ;” 
“Famous Girls’ Schools.” Also Papers on Sports and 
Outdoor Exercises for Girls, Needlework, Household 
Management, Cookery Hints, etc.; Travel Sketches 
and Poems. 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, bevelled boards, 
Specially Designed Cover. 





London: ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim St., E.0. 








MACMILLAN & Co.’s 
LIST. 
OBSERVATIONS oF ANATURALIST 


In the PACIFIC between 1896 & 1899. 
By H. B. GUPPY, M.B., F.R.S.E. 
VOL. I. VANUA LEVU, FIJI. 


A Description of its leading Physical and Geological 
Characters. Illustrated. 8vo, 15s. net. 





The LIFE of GIORDANO BRUNO. 
By J. LEWIs MCINTYRE, M.A., D.Sc., Anderson 
Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen. With 
Photogravure Plate. 8vo, 10s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


CRABBE. By ALFRED AINGER. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. 
POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. 
Selected and arranged by O. LITTON FALKINER. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 

A PASSAGE PERILOUS. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Mc. TODD. 

By CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 


Author of “The Adventures of Captain Kettle.” 


THE WORKS OF THACKERAY. 


Reprints of the First Editions, with all the Origiral 
Illustrations, and with Facsimiles of Wrappers, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

LATEST ADDITION : 


BURLESQUES: 
FROM CORNHILL TO GKAND CAIRO; AND 
JUVENILIA. 
*,.* Prospectus sent post free on application. 











OCTOBER NUMBERS NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 





Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER :— 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. By STEPHEN 


GWYNN. Ohapters XXIX.—XXNXIL 

WRECKAGE OF EMPIRE. By HUGH CLIFFORD, 
O.M.G. 

THE SAYINGS OF SIR ORACLE. 

BOROUGH COUNOILS AND RISING RATES, By 
ALOYs N. EMMEL, Ph.D. 


HOPE. 
THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PZOPLE. By J.G. 


LEIGH. 

SOME OPINIONS OF A PEDAGOGUE. By S. T. 
IRWIN. 

A TOILER’S ROMANCE. 

THE IRREGULARS OF THE NAVY. By W. J. 
FLETCHER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s, 
The OCTOBER Number contains :— 

WHEN THE FRENCH PRESIDENT GOES 
HUNTING. By ANDRE CASTAIGNE. Pictures 
by the Author. 

THE WAY OF THE ENGINEERS. A Story of the 
Lower Mississippi. By WILLIS GIBSON. 

SANDY MCKIVER, HERO. By HERBERT D. WARD. 

THE YELLOW VAN. (Conclusion.) By RICHARD 
WHITEING. 

And Numerous Uther Stories and Articles of General 

Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR OHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The OCTOBER Number contains :— 
“BOXER” AND THE GOSLINGS. Story. By 


L. M. BURNS, 
AND HOW HE GAVE THE 


DANDY DASH, 
ALARM. A True Story. By GRACE WELD 


SOPER. 

THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
— Serial. Ooncluded. By HowarRD 
YLE, 


And Numerous Other Stories for The Young. 


*.° MACMILLAN’S LIST OF AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENTS post free on ap- 
plication. 


MACMILLAN & Co, Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 


TuerE has been, in some quarters, a feeling of soreness 
and resentment against Mr. Balfour in connection with 
his recent fiscal phlet. The counts were two: the 
first being that a limit was put on the length of verbatim 
press quotations, the second that the price was so high 
as to give the author a very substantial profit: the 
** Outlook ” calculated that on a sale of 100,000 copies the 
— would nearly reach the substantial figure of £3,500. 

he object of the pamphlet was to educate the public—it 
was, in a sense, an official document; then why, it has 
been suggested, should Mr. Balfour make money out of 
it? We do not think the objection is tenable. It is 
much better that people should pay a small sum for such 
information as they want, even in a matter more or less 
political ; and precedent is on Mr. Balfour’s side. We see 
no reason why even a Prime Minister should publish 
books for nothing. 





Tue latest news concerning Ibsen’s health is grave. 
A Vienna doctor who has recently visited him in 
Christiania reports that he has practically lost the power 
of speech ; he stammers so that only his nurse can under- 
stand him. The doctor said further: ‘‘ Also his faculties 
are . His loss of memory is particularly notice- 
able. consequence of these defects he cannot work. 
Ibsen is, in fact, completely broken up. He presents the 
picture of a helpless old man.’’ Ibsen is now seventy-five, 
so that recovery seems hardly possible. It is simply a 
case of waiting for the end. 





_ Messrs. Mupm, in their current catalogue, have made an 
interesting innovation. They have divided novels into 
distinct catalogues, one of which is topographical. It 
appears that—excepting, of course, London—there are more 
novels with Cornwall for a background than any other 
county. That is not surprising when we remember how 
romance still lingers in the west. Next come Yorkshire 
and Devonshire, and then Lancashire, Dorsetshire and 
Somersetshire. There is, no doubt, a good deal in mere 


fashion. Many novelists try to follow the fashion as 
assiduously as the readers of ladies’ papers. If there 
comes a boom in a particular county they lay the scene of 
their next book in that county. But there are not many 
novelists, after all, who get the true spirit of place. Mere 
background is nothing, for the true spirit of place is 
wrapped up with tradition and human life, 





Apropos of our article in last week’s issue on “‘ Words 
that go to the Bad,” Mr. C. B. Roylance Kent writes: 
‘*T should like to refer to we Whateley’s valuable 
little book on English Synonyms. It would appear that 
there are some words that undergo an elevating process 
and, so to speak, go to the good. The Archbishop names, 
for instance, ‘happiness,’ ‘ patient,’ ‘character,’ and 
‘reputation.’ He says that the progressive deterioration 
of some words, and the raising of others, are referable 
respectively to two principles. ‘The first of these is the 
tendency to soften down expressions which convey ideas 
unpleasant to the mind; the second, the tendency to 
deprecate envy, opposition, or an appearance of boasting 
by substituting moderate terms for those which have a 
decidedly favourable signification.’ The first principle 
causes words euphemistically used to undergo deteriora- 
tion; the second causes more moderate words to be 
substituted for stronger.” 


Tue forthcoming section of the Oxford English Dictionary 
deals with Lock to Lyyn. Mr. Henry Bradley, in his 
prefatory note, points out that the words which occupy 
the largest amount of space in this section are in the main 
of native English origin. Although the origin of the 
expression lynch law (originally Lynch’s Law) has not 
been determined, its authentic history has been carried 
considerably further back than the date of the earliest 
examples usually quoted. 


Ir was stated some time ago that Mr. Quiller-Couch was 
contemplating a novel on the subject of the sister of the 
Wesleys. The book is now completed, and will be pub- 
lished early in October under the title ‘‘ Hetty Wesley.” 

A2 








Messrs. Macwirian have added to their ‘‘ Golden Treasury 
Series” a selection from the poems of Thomas Moore. 
Critically the vogue of Moore went out long ago—went out, 
indeed, rather unreasonably. You may pick up on second- 
hand bookstalis to-day quite sumptuous editions of his 
poems for a few pence: he was one of the poets whom 
publishers delighted to feed with good paper and ink and 
to bind handsomely. No doubt the neglect which over- 
took Moore’s work was in the nature of a reaction: he had 
strutted too much in his day, been too much petted, had 
appeared too much in drawing-rooms. He was ranked 
with Byron, and when Shelley was unknown he was turning 
verse into bags of gold. Also, he was extravagantly and 
foolishly praised by his contemporaries. Byron said that 
the ‘Irish Melodies ” were ‘‘ worth all the epics that ever 
were composed ”’ ; but Byron was a much better critic of 
men than of literature. Leigh Hunt was more cautious— 
he was a much saner critic of literature than Byron—and 
Christopher North thought him superior to Burns. These 
things are difficult to understand nowadays, but they at 
least account for the reaction which left Moore’s reputation 
almost stranded. Yet he was a real poet in his way; he 
had an alert fancy, true sentiment, an occasional touch of 
passion and a good deal of romance. He wrote a few 
songs which are, within their limits, inimitable, and he 
deserves to be included in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury Series ” 
not because he was the equal of others in that Valhalla, 
but because he cultivated a little gift musically and 
generously. 


On Monday last the “ Pall Mall Gazette”? was issued 
from the new offices of the paper in Newton Street, 
Holborn, and the change was naturally made the occasion 
for a special number. ‘The history of the ‘Pall Mall” 
has been interesting beyond that of other London journals, 
and the history of journals is always human in its ups and 
downs, its sudden changes and unexpected developments. 
The first offices of the ‘‘ Pali Mall,” in 1865, were in 
premises overhanging the river, in a quarter now swept 
away by the Embankment. The first move carried the 
paper to Northumberland Street, the next to the familiar 
premises, just vacated, in the Charing Cross Road. The 
new premises constitute an ideal set of offices, and the 
whole is crowned by a roof-garden from which a great 
sweep of London may be seen. 


THe current number of the ‘“ Pall Mall Magazine” 
contains an interesting article on Phil May by Mr. G. R. 
Halkett. Mr. Halkett denies to the ‘‘Sydney Bulletin ” 
the credit for the economy of means which Phil May 
employed. Mr. Halkett says: ‘‘'To believe this theory is 
to ignore not only the man himself, but all the work he 
did before going to Australia in the autumn of 1885 (not 
1884, as the artist himself has stated)."” May worked a 
good deal from photographs, particularly in making his 
political caricatures. ‘‘ Somehow,”’ says Mr. Halkett, “‘ he 
expressed the essential lines, of which the blundering 
camera gives no hint, as certainly and as simply as 
those derived from the living model.’ We are told 
that the stories concerning May’s wealth and faculty for 
money-making are all wrong; he never made as much as 
some of his black-and-white contemporaries, and he gave 
away his drawings, which should have been his reserve 
capital, with the utmost recklessness. The article is illus- 
trated by examples of May’s work, including some 
exquisite examples of the artist’s drawings in colour. 


b 


Mr. W. B. Yeats has in the ‘ North American Review’ 
a morality called ‘‘ The Hour Glass.” The curtain rises 
on a Wise Man who has taught his pupils that nothing 
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exists which is not seen, and they have fallen from their 


To the Wise Man enters a Fool, to whom angels 
appear as “tall people . happy and laughing, and 
their clothes are the colour of burning sods.” And 
presently the Wise Man sees an angel, and his disbelief 
vanishes—but there remains the evil which he-has done. 
Says the angel :— 


old faith. 


You cannot undo what you have done. Yet I have this 
power with my message. If you can find one that believes 
before the hour’s end, you shall come to Heaven after the 
years of Purgatory. For, from one fiery seed, watched over 
by those that sent me, the harvest can come again to heap the 
golden threshing floor. 


The Wise Man finds in the Fool, of course, the one 
believer. The little drama is beautiful in simplicity and 
language and proportion. 


Octave Miroeav, in dedicating a Russian translation of 
his play ‘‘ Les Affaires sont les Affaires” to Tolstoy, has 
a good deal to say concerning the influence of Russian 
upon French fiction. He writes :— 


Some supercilious writers of my country (who have already 
been forgotten, or who soon will be) have pretended that you 
are under heavy indebtedness to France. They have wished 
to see in you a disciple of the French Revolution and of 
Stendhal. But I contend that it is France who owes much 
to you. 

You have imparted new life to her perennial spirit and 
made it, as it were, more impressionable. You were the 
first to teach us to seek life in life, not in books, however 
excellent they might be. You have taught us to divine, 
beneath a stolid exterior, the storm and stress raging in the 
dark recesses of the human conscience, ever alive. You have 
solved the conflict of contradictions, inconsistencies, fateful 
virtues, sincere lies, innocent sin, cruelty, and sensibility. 
You have realized that the unhappy, comical, disgusting 
creature is yet our brother-man. 

The sense of proportion and logic even in passion—this 
is the characteristic quality of our—that is, Latin—art. 
This art glides over the surface of things; it finds the 
bottom of the bottomless unpleasant, and shrinks from 
it. Hence it is either not wholly true or entirely false. 
Calm and restrained propriety, despotic logic are seldom 
found in harmonious relationship with that living product 
of all extremes, insanities, and instability, whose name is 
—Man. 

It is for this reason that all the types created by our 
restricted art more or less resemble each other. They have 
passed, intact, from author to author, for many ages like a 
wild inheritance. 

Honour to you for marring this orderly, lineal sequence. 
You have enriched the future, having thrown the bright light 
of day on our art, and having revealed that which, it would 
seem, we can neither know nor speak of nor behold. 


M. Mirbeau’s enthusiasm is pleasant and generous, but it 
certainly carries him away. 


Tue proposal to found a National Art Collection Fund 
is one which deserves support. Such societies already 
exist in Paris and Berlin, and to them France and 
Germany owe some of their most valuable public treasures. 
The scheme now being discussed proposes the enrolment 
of members who are willing to pay an annual subscription 
of one guinea, but it is hoped also that the rich who are 
interested in art may materially swell the fund by 
donations which they may allocate at their discretion. 
The offices of the society are at 47, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


Everyone knows the fun that Mark Twain got out of the 
agonising repetition of the lines beginning— 
Conductor, when you receive a fare, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare! 
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But how many people know who first wrote the jingle? 
A writer in the New York ‘“ Lamp,” in the course of 
an article on Noah Brooks, a distinguished American 
journalist, tells us how the rhyme came into existence :— 


Tt appears that Mr. Brooks, then un the “Times,” and 
Mr. Bromley, of the “Tribune,” were riding in a Fourth 
Avenue car one evening on their way to work. Mr. Brooks 
was thinking over an editorial which he intended to write, 
when he was startled by Mr. Bromley’s exclamation: “It’s 
poetry, Brooks, it’s poctry!” pointing meantime to this 
familiar notice in the cars :— 

“The conductor when he receives a fare will immediately 
punch in the presence of the passenger, 

A blue trip slip for an 8-cent fare. 
A. buff trip slip for a 6-cent fare, 
A pink trip slip for a 3-cent fare.” 

By this time Mr. Brooks was thoroughly aroused, and he 
and Bromley amused themselves by repeating the jingle 
again and again on their way to their work. The thing 
haunted them all that night, and again on their way down 
town the following night. Finally Brooks reduced it to the 
following form :— 


“The conductor when he receives a fare, 
Will punch in the presence of the passinjare, 
A blue trip slip for an 8-cent fare, 
A buff trip slip for a 6-cent fare, 
A pink trip slip for a 3-cent fare, 
All in the presence of the passinjarc.” 

Then Mr. Wyckoff, scientific editor of the “Tribune,” and 
Moses P. Handy, then of the “Tribune” staff, took their 
turn at the poem, with the result that the first two lines 
were changed to read :— 

“Punch, boys, punch! punch with care ! 
Punch in the presence of the passinjare,” &e. 


The deadly jingle was set to music, and it ran through 
the country like a pestilence. And in its course Mark 
Twain heard it. 


Tue latest addition to the pleasant little “‘ Avon Booklets ” 
contains Thackeray’s contributions to the ‘‘Snob,’’ the 
‘“‘Gownsman,” and Cruickshank’s ‘‘ Omnibus.” Not all 
these reprinted pieces are necessarily authentic Thackeray, 
but some at least unquestionably are. The manner of the 
Ramsbottom papers is but a foreshadowing of Mr. Yellow- 
plush. Take ‘‘A Statement of Fax Relative to the late 
Murder ” :—- 


On Wednesday, the 3rd of June, as I was sitting in my 
back-parlour taking tea, young Frederick Tudge entered the 
room; I reserved from his dislevelled hair and vegetated 
iippearance that something was praying on his vittles. When 
I heard from him the cause of his vegetation I was putrified ! 
I stood transfigured! His father, the editor of “'The Snob,” 
had been macerated in the most sanguine manner. The drops 
of compassion refused my eyes, for I thought of him, whom | 
had lately seen high in health and happiness ; that ingenuous 
indivisable, who often and often, when seated alone with me, 
has “made the table roar,” as the poet has it, and whose 
constant aim in his weakly dromedary was to delight as well 
as to reprove. 


The thing is overdone, it is too exuberantly inventive, but 
the hand is there. 





Tue meeting of William Wordsworth and Walter Scott 
at Jedburgh on September 21, 1803, was celebrated in 
that border town on Monday, when a memorial tablet, 
placed above the doorway of the house in which the 
meeting took place, was unveiled by Sir George Douglas. 
Mr. Gordon G. Wordsworth, a grandson of the poet, in a 
letter of apology for his absence from the function, wrote : 
‘His friendship with Sir Walter Scott was one of the 
greatest pleasures of my grandfather’s life and inspired 
some of his noblest work ; and it is especially felicitous 
that the name of the ‘ Great Minstrel of the Border’ should 
be associated with him in what is, so far as my memory 
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serves me, the only memorial of Wordsworth in the Scot- 
land he admired so profoundly.” Wordsworth’s Highland 
tours, of course, resulted in some of his very finest work, 
though it was not local in inspiration. ‘The Solitary 
Reaper” might have been placed almost anywhere, but 
the mood and the place agreed, and the place was 
Scotland. 





A contemporary the other day printed an article with 
the suggestive title ‘‘Concerning Popularity.” The 
popularity dealt with was the popularity of authors 
from the free library lending department point of view, 
and the writer’s informant was the chief of one of 
London’s largest free libraries. The great thing for a 
novelist to do, apparently, is to keep turning out work ; 
unless his name is continually before the eyes of the public 
his library circulation goes down. ‘Thus Mr. Barrio, 
having devoted himself for some time to play-writing, 
does not find so many free readers as he did. But the 
lists of authors who are ‘t popular” and “ very popular’”’ 
are the most instructive ; here good and bad are huddled 
together indiscriminately. ‘There is no standard of taste. 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Reade, Stevenson, and ‘Tolstoy 
are merely ‘well read,” and Besant, William Black, and 
Mrs. Oliphant are “ declining.” 


—_——_ 


For the variety of its contents and the shortness of its 
articles the Melbourne ‘‘ Imperial Review” is the most 
remarkable publication we have seen recently. ‘The 
number which lies before us contains eighty pages and no 
less than sixty-nine articles. The subjects are infinitely 
various, including ‘“ Jane Austen,” ‘“‘ Paul Jones,” 
‘“‘ Diamond Mines,” ‘‘ The Rhine,” and *‘ Rousting About.” 
The result of a glance through this publication has been a 
feeling of confused identity. 


A writer in the American ‘ Book News” has been 
deploring the decline of English style. It does not exist 
to-day, he considers, save in Mr. Meredith and Mr. Swin- 
burne—it is, in fact, a survival. Style to this writer 
seems to mean everything. He asks :— 

Who would now read IIooker or Browne or Jeremy Taylor 
if it were not for their style? The reputation of the 
“Spectator ” is based largely on the charm and distinction of 
its style; Burke’s rich and splendid eloquence, the magnifi- 
cence of Landor, the beauty and delicate grace of Ruskin, all 
depend upon style for their power over the mind and their 
influence upon the soul. 


To talk like this is to make style look rather foolish. 
What about the men who had practically no style—Scott, 
for instance? People who discuss style should bring to 
their discourse something rather more universal. 


TuERE is a poem signed “Aubrey Newton” in the 
** Royal Magazine,” of which this is the opening stanza :— 
Would I were a red-rose flower 

Growing in my lady’s bower, 

That I might throughout the day 
Watch her while at work and play ; 
Hear her as she moves along, 
ITumming low some favourite song. 
This were life, since life to me 
Lics wherever she may be. 


Eanr.y in October Mr. John Lane is to publish a new 
volume by Mr. William Watson, entitled “ For England : 
Poems written during Estrangement.” The volume will 
be uniform with Mr. Watson’s other works. 
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Tue first number of the “‘ Independent Review,” to which 
we have already referred, is to be issued at the end of this 
month. The review is to hold itself free from political 
or other organisations, and to make a stand for progress, 
social and political. The members of the editorial council 
are as follows: Edward Jenks (editor), G. Lowes Dickinson, 
Francis W. Hirst, C. F. G. Masterman, G. N. Trevelyan, 
and N. Wedd. Another new venture, to be launched in 
October, is the ‘ Scottish Historical Review,” which is to 
be something on the lines of the “Scottish Antiquary, 
which it incorporates, though with a wider scope. The 
list of suesaent contributors runs to five pages. 


Bibliographical. 


WE are promised illustrated editions ‘‘de luxe” of two 
of our classics—the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” and “‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” In the latter case the publishers will reproduce 
anew the drawings by T. Morten, which were last utilised, 
it would seem, in 1887. Gulliver has not been a great 
favourite with the illustrators. Within the past twenty 
years I can recall only four illustrated editions—one in 
1882, another (with drawings by Gordon Browne) in 1885, 
a third (embellished by Mr. Herbert Cole) in 1899, and a 
fourth (with sketches by Mr. A. Rackham) in 1900. On 
the other hand, ‘“ The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ has engaged 
the pencil of many artists during the two last decades— 
Sir Tohn Gilbert in 1882 (reproduced in 1892 and 1895) 
Mr. Gordon Browne in 1883, Mr. F. Barnard in 1888, 
Mr. J. D. Watson in 1889 (reproduced in 1898), Mr. W. 
Strang (etchings) in 1894 (reproduced in 1898 and 1902), 
the three brothers Rhead in 1898, Mr. R. Anning Bell 
also in 1898, and Mr. H. M. Brock in 1900. Moreover, 
in the same space of time, there were two new editions 
of the ‘‘ Progress” with the illustrations of David Scott 
and W. B. Scott (1887 and 1894) and two new editions 
with the drawings by C. H. Bennett (1896 and 1902). 

The little “biographical sketch” of Lord de Tabley 
which has been written by Prof. HughWalker is not without 
bibliographical interest. or instance it gives for the first 
time a list of the volumes which Lord de Tabley (then 
plain J. B. Leicester Warren) published under the nom-de- 
guerre of ‘‘G, F. Preston.”” These were ‘* Poems ” (1859), 
his first volume of verse; ‘‘ Ballads and Metrical Sketches ” 
(1860), with which the previous volume was bound up; 
“The Threshold of Atrides”’ (1861), and ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Antiquity ” (1862). The volumes issued with the nom-de- 
guerre of “William Lancaster” are better known— 
* Praeterita ” (1863), “‘ Eclogues and Monodramas ” (1864), 
and ‘‘ Studies in Verse” (1865). These two sets represent, 
altogether, seven volumes of verse issued within six years. 
‘* Philoctetes ” and ‘‘ Orestes,”’ by the way, were published 
as “‘ by M. A.” (A Master of Arts.) It appears, further, 
that Lord de Tabley published, not two novels only, 
but four (all of them anonymously). I mentioned the other 
day ‘“‘A Screw Loose” (1868) and ‘Ropes of Sand” 
(1869); to these have to be added ‘ Hence these Tears” 
(1872) and ‘‘ Salvia Richmond ” (1878). 

It is pleasant to know that there is to be a book on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in the series to be called ‘“‘ Literary 
Lives,” and that it will be from the pen of Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell. To the true Arnoldian both of the monographs 
by Mr. George Saintsbury and Mr. Herbert Paul are 
unacceptable—Mr. Paul’s particularly so, for it is penned 
in a spirit of patronage which would be ludicrous if it 
were not irritating. The spectacle of Mr. Herbert Paul 
continually opposing his opinions to those of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is just the least bit comic. Mr. Russell, on the 


other hand, was a friend of Mr. Arnold, edited his letters, 
The 


and has a fair share of the literary faculty. 
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announcement, again, of another Life of Bret Harte is so 
far satisfactory that the new biography can hardly help 
being better than that of its predecessor. I do not say 
that a biography of Harte was wanted ; but if there was 
to be one, it should have been handled otherwise than it 
was by Mr. T. E. Pemberton. 

In adding a translation of Machiavelli’s ‘‘ The Prince” 
to his ‘‘ World’s Classics,” Mr. Grant Richards gives 
renewed currency to a work which has not been over- 
exploited of late years. Mr. Ninian Hill Thomson’s 
version, first published (with his initials only) in 1882, 
was reproduced, with his full name on the title-page, in 
1897. Meanwhile, Henry Morley, always to the fore in 
matters of this sort, had, in 1883, included a cheap trans- 
lation of ‘‘ The Prince” in his ‘‘ Universal Library.” The 
year 1883 also saw the publication of Mr. C. E. Detmold’s 
version of Machiavelli's ‘‘ Works.” Those who come 
fresh to “‘The Prince” should be sure to read Lord 
Acton’s preface to the edition of the original published 
in 1891, and also Mr. John Morley’s Romanes Lecture on 
Machiavelli in 1897. 

The edition of the Works of Sir Thomas Browne, which 
is being prepared for us by Mr. Charles Sayle, will no 
doubt be welcomed by many. ‘There is room for it, though 
of the ‘ Religio Medici,” ‘‘ Hydriotaphia,” and other 
works, separately or together, there have been, of late 
years, a good many issues—for example, in 1892, 1893, 
1896, 1898, 1901, and 1902. 

Mr. S. T. Irwin reproduced in 1897 the edition of 
Earle’s ‘‘ Microcosmography”’ published by Dr. Bliss in 
1811. This was followed in 1898 by an edition supervised 
by Mr. A. 8. West, and in 1899 by a reprint in the 
“Temple Classics.” Now comes the new edition put 
forward by Messrs. Methuen, which has, however, attrac- 
tions of its own in the way of typography. 

The announcement of a forthcoming book of ‘‘ Songs 
and Poems” by Miss Marie Corelli will surprise many, 
but not everybody. Apart from what one may call the 
“lyrical” passages in her prose ‘ works,” Miss Corelli 
was for some years a tolerably frequent contributor of 
verses to the magazine called ‘‘ The Theatre,” while that 
= was edited by her brother-poet, Mr. Clement 

cott. 

The younger students of our drama will no doubt take 
delight in the current re-issue of the ‘‘ Mermaid ”’ series 
of Old Plays. It is a very useful series, and we must not 
forget that we owed it originally to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Vizetelly, who began to publish it in 1887. The 
original editor, and possibly the inspirer of the series, 
was, I understand, Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

The ‘ Bibliography of Inverness Newspapers and 
Periodicals,” just published by Mr. Eneas Mackay, of 
Stirling, N.B., consists in the main of a series of notes 
contributed by the late Mr. John Noble, bookseller, of 
Inverness, in 1888, to ‘‘ Scottish Notes and Queries.” 
These notes were chronological in order, and covered the 
ground between 1807 and the date above-named. They 
are now supplemented by notes from the pen of Mr. John 
Whyte, bringing the tale down to 1901, and there is an 
appendix by Mr. W. Mackay, bookseller, concerned 
mainly with “‘ The Inverness Courier,” which, through 
its most notable editor, Dr. Robert Carruthers, may be 
said to have had some connection with literature. The 
‘* Bibliography,” which is freely illustrated by portraits 
of agian and authors, has more than a local interest and 
value. 

In my paragraph last week about recent editions of 
Howell’s ‘* Familiar Letters,” I put the cart before the 
horse. Mr. Nutt’s edition (prepared by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs) came out in 1889, anc the Stott edition (super- 
vised by Mr. W. H. Bennett) in 1890. I am obliged to 
Major Butterworth, The Castle, Carlisle, for drawing my 
attention to this. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Thought. 


MANKIND IN THE Maxine. By H. G. Wells. 


Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


WE may briefly distinguish the present volume from Mr. 
Wells’s previous work by characterising it as thought 
rather than imagination. That fundamental psychological 
process known as the ‘‘ association of ideas” is doubtless 
at the basis of both thought and imagination, nor do we 
wish to draw any untenable and rigid distinction ; but we 
recommend those who have been amused or interested by 
the imaginative aspect of Mr. Wells’s mind, closely to 
study this new book, wherein the more untrammelled 
associative process has been subordinated to that logical, 
self-critical and orderly concatenation of ideas which may 
be perfectly distinguished as thought, and which is, 
probably, in its highest development, the essential factor 
in the production of philosophic genius. 

Having first stated, then, our belief that these essays 
constitute a serious contribution to modern thought on the 
most instant and important of all topics, it may perhaps 
be fitting to make a somewhat personal comment thereupon. 
To put it in the vulgar phrase, Mr. Wells has now given 
the show away. He has repeatedly been suspected of 
being a serious person, and now he has put the matter 
beyond a doubt. He tells us that he has “aspired to 
creative art,’’ nor do we mean it to be inferred that his 
previous work in fiction is not serious, worthy, and brilliant. 
Its value in our eyes—enlightened by the promise of this 
latest volume—is indirect, however. The satisfactory 
thing is not that, in conceiving, say, the ‘‘ Time Machine,” 
Mr. Wells has done a new thing, nor is it that, as M. 
Jules Verne approached the limits of his fruitful period, 
a young man should arise, who might continue the work 
of beguiling the many-headed into some faint perception 
of the vistas and the high hopes and grave warnings of 
modern science, but rather it is that all his past work has 
served to shape and stimulate Mr. Wells’s mind, and, most 
important of all, has given him an assured public to 
whom, in what we expect to be a long and fruitful career 
of serious, useful and brilliant thought, Mr. Wells may 
certainly appeal and whom he will certainly influence. 
For he is now in this position: he has revealed his 
possession of intellect as distinguished from artistic power. 
He is, therefore, on the principles of the New Republican 
whom he has conceived for us in this book, bound to use 
not only the latter, but both, in the service of the ideal 
which, with all thoughtful and sensitive souls, he has at 
heart : and there lies upon him the further responsibility 
that he is certain of his audience, that to many of the 
younger generation he will speak as one having authority, 
and that so much the greater is his already grave 
responsibility. 

This book contains so many new ideas, and those of 
such magnitude and such complex inter-relation with a 
thousand others, that it would be quite impertinent to the 
function of this review to deal with the essays seriatim. 
The problems of sociology are, in the nature of the case, 
more complex than those of any other science. Each 
suggestion in these pages must be discussed in a thousand 
connections, and though we have followed them as they 
appeared in serial form in the “ Fortnightly,” to have 
arrived at dogmatic conclusions would be to have arrived 
at none worth recording. For Mr. Wells has no fear. 
With the future of civilisation as his topic there were 
numberless main and side issues to attack, and he has his 
courageous and—as it seems to us—often immature 
opinions about them all. Immature, we say, not incorrect 
or indefensible. And here we come to what, perhaps, 
may be the best use of our space. We might, whilst 
indicating praise and pleasure, have entered into a series 
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of criticisms upon those points of fact or of logic which 
seemed to us hardly impeccable. It might be worth while, 
for instance, to assert the indisputable existence of that 
hereditary disease which he questions in one essay, on the 
ground of the collective silence of a great body of 
specialists. Elsewhere, also, we might find occasion to 
point the view that Mr. Wells has been somewhat super- 
ficial in his thought and hasty in his conclusions, though 
no other instance is so conspicuous as that above referred 
to, as init Mr. Wells has gone over the oldest of ground 
—remembering Moses, we may almost rigidly defend the 
word oldest—and has arrived, with an air of original 
finality, at very old and very plausible and hopelessly 
impracticable conclusions. 

But our special point is this, that, having now written 
one semi-serious and one wholly serious—-yet withal 
brilliant and vastly amusing—volume on Sociology, and 
having concerned himself with the formation of the 
Sociological Society which is to be born before the year is 
out, it behoves Mr. Wells to read, and read largely, the 
works of his few but great predecessors in the same field. 
If he will but read, he will certainly do so with a balanced 
judgment, a vigour of imagination, and a nice sense of 
discrimination that will make him as good ground as ever 
these sowers sowed their seed upon; he will yield not 
thirty-fold but an hundred-fold; but read he must. And, 
for reasons which we think we can present and justify, 
he really must read his Spencer. For here are some 
surprising facts to be gathered from these essays. To 
begin with, the name of the man who applied the central 
truth of evolution to sociology, and who is, by reason of 
that fact if of no other, the first and indispensable mentor 
of all young sociologists, occurs only once in Mr. Well’s four 
hundred pages! Enumerating somewhat scornfully those 
writers whose views on education have made an “‘ uproar,” 
Mr. Wells mentions Spencer, whose name is sandwiched 
between those of Tolstoi and Ruskin—of all persons 
whatever—and, in every other line, this book which is 
based, begun and ended on the Spencerian theory, is 
without an allusion to his name, and without a solitary 
quotation from his works. That this is no accident Mr. 
Wells shows by falling into many errors of suggestion and 
assumption, from which a proper knowledge of Spencer 
would have saved him. Having studied biology, Mr. 
Wells must needs begin with the conception of evolution, 
and he pays his respects to Darwin. He then applies 
the ‘‘ Darwinian” theory to the current problems of 
society, apparently unaware that—in ‘Social Statics,” 
if we are not mistaken—Mr. Spencer outlined more than 
half a century ago the very principles in question. As 
we read the individual papers we wondered why this or 
that consideration was ignored, this ort hat pregnant and 
familiar truth stated as virgin and novel, but the preface 
which now appears in the bound volume solves our doubts. 
This book, says Mr. Wells— 


is an attempt to deal with social and political questions in 
anew way and from a new starting-point, viewing the whole 
social and political world as aspects of one universal evolving 
scheme, and placing all social and political activities in a 
defined relation to that. 
“New!” Why, it dates from 1851. True, vital, central 
—certainly; but new—certainly not. ‘The sentence 
we have quoted defines the pre-eminent achievement of 
Spencer’s thought on Sociology. Then, again, what of 
this quotation from ‘‘ The Problem of the Birth Supply ” 
(Chap. IL.)? It constitutes the gist of the chapter and 
the text of the entire book :— 

It seemed to me then that to prevent the multiplication of 
people below a certain standard, and to encourage the multi- 
plication of exceptionally superior people, was the only real 
and permanent way of mending the ills of the world. I 
think that still. 


But why not have gone to the fountain head and refer 
to the Spencerian dictum that the most detrimental result 
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of any social action is ‘‘to encourage the production of 
the unworthy at the expense of the worthy”’? The whole 
theory of the New Republic is centred about this concep- 
tion of the child: the great spout, which no man can 
stop, discharging a child, every eight seconds, into a 
hall where all thinkers and doers are assembled. Our 
thanks to Mr. Wells for that excellent image. Similarly, 
in his first essay, Mr. Wells says, with dubious grammar— 

the point of view which will be displayed in relation to a 

number of wide questions in these pages is primarily that 

of the writer’s, 
—which is really an astonishing illusion. And in the 
delightfully plain-spoken and wise remarks on schooling 
(we must remind Mr. Weils, by the way, that ‘‘ triennial ”’ 
does not means ‘‘ three times a year’’) much immaturity 
and haste of thought might have been averted if Mr. 
Wells had really studied those educational views to which 
he makes that single and cursory allusion. He would 
have learnt, for instance, from a series of papers written 
by Spencer three decades ago, that almost the first thing 
to fight for in educational reform is the instruction of the 
teacher as to the manner in which knowledge is received 
and assimilated by the learner’s mind; and from the 
tract on “‘ Education,” a dozen years older, he would 
have learnt enough to suppress his contemptuous and 
most unthoughtful condemnation of elementary physio- 
logical truths as “absurdly unsuitable” for teaching in 
schools. Similarly a wider reading would have averted 
his hasty dismissal of the piano in education. ‘‘ To have 
half learnt anything is a lesson in failure,” he says. 
Well, we ourselves can recall only two executants who 
had wholly learned the piano, and we know dozens of 
instances where a most imperfect knowledge of the instru- 
ment has been a foe to ennui, depression and insanity, 
or a source of fine and unending pleasure to many a 
hearing ear. 

But what invaluable and perdurable thought Mr. Wells 

will turn out a quarter of a century hence. 


Ancient Knowledge. 


Ancient Catenpars AnD ConsteLtations. By the Hon. 
Emmeline M. Plunket. (Murray. 9s. net.) 


Tuts book consists of a series of papers read before the 
Society of Biblical Archwology, having for their common 
aim the development of a peculiar theory with regard to 
the initial point of most ancient calendars, and the date of 
its adoption. We may say at once that the author seems 
to us to make out a very plausible case for her theory ; 
while apart from the direct object of the book, her subject- 
matter has great interest for all students of ancient 
symbolism. She has the further advantage of treating her 
abstruse subject-matter in a style clear and (considering 
its unpopularity) readable. 

To explain her point, we must begin (like the besiegers 
of a town) some distance away, and advance, so to speak, 
by parallels. Modern science, and not least astronomical 
science, has prided itself on the fashion in which it has 
outdistanced the poor childish peoples of antiquity, the 
ancestors of enlightened modernity. At the same time 
astronomy takes a certain pride in claiming for itself an 
ancestry of unknown antiquity. Babylon, it has 
admitted, pottered a little in astronomy, as Hannibal (on 
the authority of Congreve’s bully) was ‘“‘a very pretty 
fellow in his day.”’ Chaldean science in the stars was a 
commonplace of the Biblical peoples. But there were 
valiant men before Agamemnon, and there was knowledge 
before the Chaldeans. Before that Semitic people whom 
we used to call Chaldeans, and now more often call 
Assyrians, became lords in Babylon and the northern 
kingdom of Nineveh, the land was possessed by a Turanian 
or (in Biblical phrase) Chamitic people calling themselves 
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Accadai or “ highlanders,” who gave their name to their 
northern city of Accad. These Accadians were the 
fountain of Assyrian civilisation. When the Semitic 
Assyrians subjected them, like “captive Greece,” they 
took their conquerors captive, teaching the lordly 
Assyrians art, architecture, science, even religion (as 
regarded its artistic expression, at least). They civilised 
their new masters. The Accadian language died out, but 
remained as a learned language, like Latin and Greek 
nowadays. Its scientific and religious treatises were care- 
fully preserved in Babylonia and also the northern 
kingdom of Assyria proper: many of them were translated 
into Assyrian. 

Now it has of late years been discovered that Assyria 
had a very advanced and developed system of astronomy. 
She deserved, indeed, her ancient reputation for knowledge 
of the stars. Astronomical science that we had thought 
all our own, or grudgingly allowed to have been in some 
measure anticipated, perhaps, by India, was in full use 
among the men who lounged through the hanging gardens 
of Babylon. They had their calendars, their tables of 
eclipses (for example), drawn up as scientifically as in our 
day. They had a Zodiac precisely corresponding to that 
we derive from the Greeks. Maybe they had weather- 
prophets, who (if so) must have been better than ours, for 
they had a better article of weather in stock. There is a 
grandeur in the thought, no less than a rebuke to our 
intellectual self-sufficiency. Four thousand years ago 
scientific astronomy was flourishing on the plains of 
Shinar! Nebuchadnezzar and the ancestors of Nebu- 
chadnezzar foreknew an eclipse of the sun as well as 
Edward VII. 

But it does not end there. For we have evidence 
which goes to argue that the astronomical system of 
Babylonia was already existing in the time of those 
Accadians whom the Assyrians conquered; that it was 
probably derived from them. A Semite named Sargon 
hecame King of Accad over three thousand years before 
Christ ; and he has left us some tables from which we 
learn that the Accadian months correspond to the Assyrian 
months; while there is evidence in the Accadian month- 
names that they were probably arranged to match the 
divisions of the Zodiac—a Zodiac identical with that of 
Babylon and our own. There is plenty of other evidence 
to show that the Babylonian calendar perpetuated the 
Accadian calendar. Here is antiquity indeed ! 

Now the author’s theory arises out of a remark by 
Prof. Sayce concerning this Assyrian-Accadian calendar. 
Since the Accadian names correspond probably (as we 
have said) with the Zodiacal signs, the first month, Bar- 
ziggar, necessarily is affiliated—so to speak—to the con- 
stellation Aries, the first sign of the Zodiac. Prof. Sayce 
concludes that the calendar was drawn up when Aries 
coincided with the Spring equinox (about March 22), 
which would be the case in Sargon’s time and for a 
considerable period earlier--according to Prof. Sayce’s 
calculation of Sargon’s date. But more recent research 
has antedated Sargon by a millennium or so; and in the 
— when he is now pretty certainly concluded to have 
ived, not Aries but Taurus, the second Zodiacal sign, 
would have coincided with the vernal equinox. Either, 
then, the Accadian astronomers, who could arrive at the 
scientific conception of a sidereal calendar, a year regulated 
by the passage of the sun through the Zodiacal constella- 
tions, were so unscientifically stupid as to begin their year 
at a point without meaning, or the calendar must have 
been arranged long before Sargon’s time, when Aries did 
coincide with an important and definite point of the year. 
Such is the author’s reasoning; and she arrives at the 
theory that the Accadian calendar (or the ancestor of the 
Accadian calendar) was drawn up so long ago as 6,000 
years B.c., when Aries would coincide not with the Spring 
equinox, but with the Winter solstice (about December 22). 
The first month of the year would thus start from the 
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point at which the sun begins his return, and the days 
begin to lengthen; a point as scientific as the Spring 
equinox. 

From this suggestion the author goes on to show how 
the calendars or mythologies of many ancient nations bear 
signs of a common tradition on this matter. The Hindus, 
for example, maintain that a point at the beginning of 
Aries (or the constellation in the Hindu Zodiac which is 
the equivalent of Aries) is the point from which the stars 
originally began their motion; and a similar reverence 
for this particular constellation is widely traceable among 
the older peoples. She would trace all this to a common 
tradition. In the remote past some one nation—perhaps 
the ancestors of the human race—living at a time when 
the sun entered Aries at the Winter solstice, took that 
astronomical point to mark the beginning of the year, and 
associated the first month with the sun’s entry into that 
constellation. They did not foresee that, owing to what 
we call the ‘‘ precession of the equinoxes,’”’ the sun would 
sieadily recede from this position, and its entry into Aries 
would no longer coincide with the Winter solstice. Their 
descendants, or at least many of them, like the Accadians 
and their pupils the Assyrians, held to the tradition and 
still tied their first month to Aries, though it (or rather 
the sun’s entry into it) had ceased to mark midwinter. 
Hence the confusion, and the difficulties of modern students 
of ancient calendars and astronomy. And the time when 
that archetypal calendar was drawn up must have been 
about six thousand years before Christ. 

Such is the author’s idea; and for ourselves we are 
inclined to think it is very possibly correct. More than 
probability it is not possible to arrive at. One might even 
surmise that our own Latin calendar which begins at 
midwinter or thereabouts, may originally have been 
connected with the Zodiac, and January have coincided 
with Aries (though of course so far as known to us it is 
tropical, not sidereal). But there are other matters in 
the book. Incidentally the author furnishes some very 
striking suggestions for the astronomical interpretation of 
mythology. Take, for instance, the Hindu myth of Indra 
slaying the serpent Vritra, which has well-known analogies 
in the mythology of other nations (such as Apollo and the 
snake). She points out that some four thousand years B.0. 
the huge constellation Hydra would extend all along the 
celestial equator, where it would be bisected by the colure 
of the Summer solstice. Thus during midwinter it would 
be most visible (and Vritra, like all snake-demons, is a 
power of darkness); while during the nights of mid- 
summer it would be wholly invisible, killed by the solstitial 
sun (Indra), according to the author's interpretation. Not 
only does this explain the myth, but it fixes its date; 
since Hydra has long ceased to occupy this position. So 
again the author explains the “ bull-slaying” Centaur, 
Chiron, by showing that the constellation Taurus (or the 
Bull) withdraws its last stars from the western horizon 
when Sagittarius (the Archer, represented as a Centaur) 
rises in the East. These are but casual specimens of 
the many curious and interesting interpretations suggested 
in this book, which is elucidated by plentiful plates. 





Hindu Asceticism. 


Tue Mystics, Ascerics, AND Saints or Inna. By John 
Campbell Oman. (Fisher Unwin. 14s. net.) 


Tais is a very interesting and thorough book, dealing with 
an interesting yet little-known subject. The author has 
evidently had the advantage of a certain degree of per- 
sonal experience, which, if slight in itself, and especially 
slight compared with the opportunities of a Hindu native, 
is yet rare and valuable among Europeans. And he 
displays a real preoccupation with his subject, a sympa- 
thetic devotion to it, which avoids the dangers of the 
supercilious attitude commonly assumed towards it by 
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Europeans. His book treats of the ascetics that make 
such a prominent and characteristic feature of native life 
in India—and, indeed, the East generally. But he 
confines himself to India, which furnishes a scope wide 
enough. The sadhu (to use the general Hindu name) 
with his salmon-coloured raiment—so far-as he affects 
raiment at all, for he is given to a Paradisaic simplicity in 
regard to wherewith he shall be clothed—is a most frequent 
figure of town and country in our vast dependency. Nor 
is he confined to the Hindu section of the population; the 
Mohammedan knows him as well, and to the ohammedan 
ascetics has been given the distinguishing title of faquirs. 
Yet a third, milder and (one might almost say) more 
cultivated order of ascetic is called yogin—plural of yogt. 
Mr. Oman studies the whole subject. The idea of Hindu 
asceticism, its history, the chief forms of modern Hindu 
religion in their bearing on it, the movements of religious 
reform or development connected with it, the powers 
claimed by or for its professors, and lastly his personal 
intercourse with various descriptions of sadhu—all these 
topics and more have special chapters assigned to them. 
The combined result is the fullest study of Indian 
asceticism from the most modern and recent aspect which 
has a red, ane 

Aetileion is an essential part of Hindu religion and 
Hindu life—nay, of all life and_ religion in India. 
It is the crowning stage of a well-spent life. Matter, 
according to Hindu belief, is intrinsically evil, and the 
only way to prepare oneself for a higher reincarnation 
in the next life is to divorce oneself from matter by 
subduing the body, eliminating the personality—the 
will to be—and reducing oneself to that condition of 
entire passivity and indifference to the outward world in 
which one gradually acquires reunion with the Universal 
Will. Accordingly Rajahs and Ministers, at the end of 
their life, often cast off their rank and finish their days as 
solitary ascetics. 

Even the barrier of caste ceases here. All sorts and 
conditions of men, all tribes and casies are found among 
the sadhus (though, as one of his experiences proves, to 
be a sadhu does not do away with the horror in which 
certain castes are held by the people). Ethics, however, 
what we call virtue or morality, have nothing to do with 
this asceticism. The holiness which attaches to a sadhu 
is not dependent on his eminence in ethical perfections, 
but on the success with which he has gone through a 
prescribed course of rigorous fasting, prayer, and painful 
bodily penances. Having no marks but these by which 
to judge the “‘ holiness” of a sadhu, it is comprehensible 
that popular veneration is readily secured by impostors. 
To Europeans some of the most attractive portions of this 
book will be the chapters in which the author relates his 
own experience of these men. He met one whose holiest 
feat was to swing like a monkey over a smoky fire. 
Behold him, reclining on a palanquin :— 

Down the length of the palanquin was a board, closely 
studded with blunt iron nails, and it was upon a portion of 
this most uncomfortable bed of spikes that the Bairagi was 
seated, and was supposed, perhaps quite correctly, to sleep at 
night. Above the bony shins and exaggerated knot-like 
knees of this seated figure appeared a human head with an 
immense shock of hair like a chignon hanging heavily behind 
it. Its hollow eyes, peering over a pair of green glass-and- 
wire goggles, had a queer hunted look about them, and its 
nostrils seemed strangely misshapen, one being apparently 
distended with some sort of plug. From this repulsive figure 
there proceeded, from time to time, sundry guttural sounds 
and hollow coughs. 

A space about ten feet square was prepared by his 
attendants beneath a large peepul tree, and smeared with 
a compost of clay, cow-dung, and water. A pile of dry 
cow-dung cakes was then placed on it, and set a-light :— 

A cloud of white smoke was quickly diffused all around. 
When the fuel happened to blaze up the attendant moderated 
its energy by sprinkling a little water on it, thus bringing it 
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hack to the desired smoky condition. The Bairagi now came 
forth, and after washing his hands had his hair tied up in a 
cloth which also covered his face. He next put one foot into 
a loop of thick cotton rope depending from a branch of the 
tree, and was hauled up, head downwards, till he hung 
suspended-about three feet above the smouldering fire. 
With one hand he grasped the free foot, and with the other 
he manipulated a rosary concealed in a bag. By a slender 
string passed round his body one of his disciples kept him 
swaying over the smoky fire, into which a Brahman was 
throwing grain, ghee, and other things. For seven and 
twenty minutes by my watch the Bairagi was swung head 
downwards over that smouldering fire. When he had counted 
his beads he dropped the bag, and was then immediately 
taken down, looking perhaps a slight degree more exhausted 
for his half-hour’s constant fumigation fect upwards, 


Yet another sadhu, photographed here, hung himself 
round with more chains than the ‘‘ Handcuff-King,”’ who 
lately thrilled London audiences. Mr. Oman met sadhus 
of more wisdum and less sensational appeal than these ; 
while, on the other hand, he relates an amusing case of a 
sadhu of royal blood, fed by devout women, who to his 
devotees’ horror proved to be the abhorred son of a 
sweeper (the lowest of castes). 

But one great incitement to the profession of a sadhu 
is the mysterious powers it is believed to confer. Magic 
is profoundly mixed with it. On this point Mr. Oman 
tells some strange tales; and the strangest of all he relates 
on the authority of Europeans, who saw the marvels 
worked. The hero is Hassan Khan, a Mohammedan who 
nevertheless derived his initiation from a Hindu sadhu, 
and sometimes exhibited his powers to parties of 
Kuropeans. ‘This is Mr. Oman’s account :— 


Hassan Khan would call upon any person present at a 
meeting to ask for some ordinary wine, and on the particular 
one being named would request him to put his hand under 
the table, or may be behind a door, and lo! a bottle of the 
wished-for wine, with the label of some well-known Calcutta 
firm, would be thrust into the extended hand. Similarly he 
would produce articles of food, such as biscuits or cakes, and 
cigars too, suflicient for the assembled company. On a certain 
occasion, as | was informed by one who was present, the supply 
of comestibles seemed to be exhausted. Several members 
seated round the table raised a laugh against Hassan Khan, 
and jeeringly challenged him to produce a bottle of cham- 
pagne, Much agitated and stammering badly—he always had 
an impediment in his speech—Hassan Khan went into the 
verandah, and in angry tones commanded some unseen agent 
to bring the champagne at once. He had to repeat his orders 
two or three times, when, hurtling through the air, came the 
required bottle. It struck the magician on the chest with 
foree, and, falling to the floor, broke into a thousand pieces. 
“There,” said Hassan Khan, much excited, “I have shown 
my power, but I have enraged my djinn by my importunities.” 
A European friend of mine, happening to travel, quite 
casually, in a railway carriage with Hassan Khan, and having 
some acquaintance with him, asked him to produce something 
to drink. “Put your hand out of the window,” said the 
Muslim, while the train was travelling along. His request 
was complied with, and a bottle of excellent wine thrust into 
the outstretched hand rewarded this slight exertion. 


The manner in which Hassan informed an Englishman 
how he had acquired his powers needs so much believing 
that we abstain from quoting it. 





He Never Missed a Sunset. 


Jonn Letcester Warren, Lorp pe Tastey: A Brocrapmica 
Sxeren. By Hugh Walker. (Chapman and Hall.) 
Tis little book, paper-bound, merits special attention 
as an essay in medallion biography. Its sixty-one pages 
present a clear portrait, without detail or elaboration, 
but interesting to examine and reflect upon. The bare 
elements of the picture are striking. A great baronial 
hall in Cheshire is visited once a year by its anxious 
hereditary owner, who is at once a peer of great lineage, 
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and a poet longing for recognition; his business is to 
collect his rents in the Old Hall which he cannot afford to 
occupy :— 

There he used to speak to them kindly and shrewdly, 
explaining his desires and his difficulties, the limitation of 
the resources of landlord as well as of tenant in days of agricul- 
tural depression, the greatness of the fixed charges which he 
could not alter, the primary duty of landlord as well as of 
tenant to make ends meet at tho close of the year and to 
pay accounts punctually, and the necessity of all working 
together with dogged perseverance if they were to succeed. 
He made an impressive picture with his grand head and 
striking features thrown up by the magnificent mantelpicce of 
old oak behind him. 


Born in 1835, he had, as a boy and as a young man, 
loved his ancestral home passionately. After his mother’s 
death, and his father’s second marriage, he left it as he 
thought for ever, being convinced that his father would 
outlive him. ‘‘ Love, Ire, and Sorrow’’ filled his heart 
in those days. He lived, however, to wear the title, and 
to administer an estate that was loaded with debt. Petty 
worries attacked him, and he stood between two domains, 
unable, as it seemed, to occupy either with success; the 
material one which had come down to him from the 
Conqueror, whose very blood ran in his veins; and that 
other which, though from the gods, was so tardily 
rezognised by men. 

On the walls of Tabley House are two portraits. One, 
by George Richmond, represents a young and sensitive 
man, instinct with Tennyson’s description of him: ‘ He 
is a Faunus, he is a woodland creature”; the other is 
that of a man “ who has thought and suffered greatly,” 
the poet who looked after his rents in Cheshire and 
was embittered by criticasters in London. Had the dis- 
appointments of his inheritance been quickly exchanged 
for the exhilaration of literary success, Tabley would have 
doubtless been a happier man. But while those lingered, 
lingered also these. He began writing poetry in 1859, 
and published book after book: it was not until 1893 
that he received any general recognition. 

In 1891 Mr. Miles included a number of his lyrics in 
the sixth volume of his ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of the Century,” 
with an essay of warm appreciation. Mr. Miles had 
“‘ discovered ” Lord de Tabley, and in 1893, encouraged 
by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton and others, the poet issued 
his collected ‘‘ Poems Dramatical and Lyrical,” and was 
stupefied to read in the newspapers that every copy of 
the first edition had been sold. But his health was broken, 
and he had acquired a great sensitiveness to even slight 
rebuffs and disappointments. Only a year later a verse 
of his own was carved on his monument in the churchyard 
at Little Peover :— 

Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak ; 
A larger wisdom than our lips’ decrees. 
Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seek, 
No censure reaches that eternal peace, 
And that immortal ease. 


And his friends remembered those other lines of his : 
Strong are alone the dead. 
They need not bow the head, 
Or reach one hand in ineffectual prayer. 
Safe in their iron sleep, 
What wrong shall make them weep, 
What sting of human anguish reach them there ? 
They are gone safe beyond the strong one’s reign, 
Who shall decree against them any pain? 


That, in barest outline, is the story of Lord de Tabley, 
and Mr. Walker’s portrait lingers by reason of its 
distinguished sadness, its lofty quietness of suffering and 
endeavour. One is more affected by it than by that of 
many a greater and rounder career; and as one retains 
in one’s hand a beautiful cold medallion, so one turns 
these sixty pages of slightly but sympathetically drawn 
characteristics. There are things in the book that come 
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home to more successful men, and awaken a noble 
envy. “He never lost a sunset at Tabley, except by 
accident. If there was the least hope of one, he was 
ready waiting to run out and watch it.’ His life’s motif ! 
There are pungent little records, too :— 

He did not quarrel with critics for their opinion—provided 
always it was genuine, and was the outcome of honest 
reading. ‘When a critic says he doesn’t like a certain 
poem,” he vigorously remarks, “the matter is as much 
beyond argument 2s whether the critic likes parsnips.” But, 
on the other hand, he strenuously objected to any judgment 
passed on the ground of “fixed and immutable” critical 
canons; which he did not believe to exist. ‘Take, for 
instance, Kipling,” he says. “ Surely he has trampled every 
rule and canon under foot; and yet, to me at least, his 
success is brilliant, and quite a new revelation of poetic 
possibilities.” 

There are people who still connect Lord de Tabley chiefly 
with his work on Book Plates. This was little more than 
a tour de force. The book was dead stock for ten years. 
Then the world, in its own good time, began to play 
with book-plates, and the book was sold to the last 
copy. On which he reflected: ‘I have failed in every- 
thing in which it is possible for a man to fail. I have 
failed in literature, I have failed in politics, I have failed 
in such a miserable thing as being a landlord, which any 
fool can manage. Nothing remains except those con- 
temptible book-plates. It is like poor Lear, whose pictures 
are all wrong, whose serious writing is all wrong, but 
who made his one hit with a book of nonsense.” 

He had consolations. Tennyson corresponded with him, 
Browning sent him proofs of his poems, Coventry Patmore 
told him that his poetry contained passages which only 
needed Tennyson’s name to them to be acclaimed by the 
critics. In 1889 he was elected to the Atheneum Club, 
where he gave little dinners to friends like Lord Avebury, 
Mr. bryce, and Sir Lewis Morris. He knew everything 
about Shelley, Keats, Blake, and Tennyson ; as an authority 
on Greek coins he was admired by Freeman; and he was 
a profound botanist and observer of birds. 

Yet the note of his life was loneliness. It was said of 
him: “ Warren has two friends. The first he has not 
seen for five years, the second for six.” Mr. Walker easily 
shows that the epigram cortained as much exaggeration 
as it could hold, but Tabley made it possible. A quaint 
modification of its truth was his rule that a man ought to 
have an acquaintance for each finger of both hands. One 
day a finger was vacant, and was filled up by Mr. Austin 
Dobson ; another fell to Mr. Edmund Gosse. But how- 
ever little he was seen by his friends, he never willingly 
missed a sunset. 


John Peel’s Country. 


Ix Laxeranp Detits and Fetirs. By W. T. Palmer. 
(Chatto. 6s.) 

‘TnerE are some branches of human activity which, however 
civilization may have thrust them into the background of 
life, have, in their appeal to the imagination, gained more 
than they have lost by removal from the common 
experience. ‘The tiller of the ground, the tender of sheep, 
the feller of forests, and they that go down to the sea in 
ships, are servers still of the worlds’ first needs—and art 
sees, with her backward gaze, how the poetry and pathos 
of human life are inseparable from their darkly moving 
forms. When Jefferies describes how the cornfields slope 
down to the cliff edge near Beachy Head “so that those 
who plough the sea and those who plough the land can 
look upon each other,” we feel that the fact is equal in 
beauty and significance to the expression of it; but if one 
might say that Billingsgate was over against the Corn 
“xchange no implication of beauty would be suspected in 
the statement. Or picture the lonely figure of a mountain 
shepherd, directing with large, slow motions of the out- 
stretched hand his cunning dogs to the rounding in of 
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his flocks, and compare it with the figure of the broker 
yelling at the wool-sales. Does not all dignity dwell in 
the pastoral ? 

And an occasional book like this of Mr. Palmer’s is 
something to be thankful for; it purges the mind and 
takes us back to elemental things. It has no great 
literary quality, but on that very account it seems to 
achieve an added success. The author has a hearty 
enjoyment of the pursuits of country life and a sound 
knowledge of their hardships and their humours; he has 
an eye for nature, too, particularly in her stormy moods ; 
his book, indeed, is a reasonable tonic against literary 
dyspepsia. There are already a good many guides to the 
Lakes, and Mr. Palmer does not add to their number or 
run their literary associations to death. He tells a good 
story of Ruskin, but it is to illustrate the character, not of 
the Professor, but of the peasants with whom he had 
dealings. He has also a reminiscence of Wordsworth, but 
banishes it in a moment as the suggestive appeal of a 
poacher’s implements. 

The first section of the book, “Shepherd Life among 
the Fells,” introduces us to no life of Arcadian bliss, but 
to long nights of wintry storm when the sheep are buried 
under snow-drifts and men and dogs toil in peril of their 
lives to save the flock. Mr. Palmer’s descriptions bear the 
stamp of truth, and much that is practically worth knowing 
may be learnt from him. He goes on to deal with every 
kind of sport which the Fells afford: walking, rock- 
climbing, fox-hunting (the foot hunt with hounds), cock- 
fighting (though illicit, still prevalent), the shooting of 
various kinds of game, and all sorts of angling by day 
and by night. 

The keenness of the dale folk at fox-hunting is illustrated 
by the following story :— 

Many years ago a wandering fox played particular havoe 
among the flock. Guns and dogs failing to close his account, 
one Sunday morning a party of dalesmen assaulted the earth 
he Jay in with terrier and crowbar. However, while they 
attacked the front, Reynard escaped by a side-channel, and 
was speeding away for a securer home, when an alarm was 
raised. Collie and bobtail, hound and terrier, streamed across 
the hillside in pursuit. The fox headed for Mickledore, and 
Was crossing at great speed the level fields near the church, 
when a worshipper—this happened in the days of long 
sermons—taking a mid-service stroll, raised a wild “ Tally- 
ho!” and rushed back into the church, shouting: ‘ Here’s 
t’Ennerdale girt dog chassing for its life.” The droning 
homily from the pulpit was instantly lost in the clatter of clogs 
on the flagged floor, as pell-mell the congregation—men, 
women, and children—-rushed out to join in the pursuit. If 
the parson sighed at this abandonment of the service, he did 
it in brief time, for a moment later his surplice was hanging 
on the pulpit-rail and he far afield, labouring to catch up his 
parishioners. 


The Fell-walking records which Mr. Palmer has collected 
are truly astonishing. Even the stock-jobber who has 
walked from London to Brighton has something yet to 
learn, and the pedestrian holiday-maker who has tramped 
from Patterdale over Helvellyn and the Watendlath Fell 
to arrive at Rosthwaite in Borrowdale a proud and weary 
man, or from Buttermere over Great Gable and Eskhause 
into Langdale, can form a faint idea of the feats performed 
by walkers who have ascended the nine or ten highest 
mountains in the district within twenty-four hours. ‘‘ The 
length of this record walk” (by Mr. Broadrick) ‘‘ must be 
over sixty-seven miles, involving ascents equivalent to 
16,600 feet” (more than the height of Mont Blanc), “‘ and 
a fatigue equal to some ninety-two miles on the flat.” 

Mr. Palmer’s book will be extremely useful to anyone 
intending to fish in lake, stream, or mountain-tarn; it is 
full of valuable hints on this as well as on every subject 
he touches. But for every lover of the country, be he 
sportsman or not, there is ample entertainment in these 
high-spirited and unaffected pages. ; 
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‘* A Humourist’s Anthology.” 


Tue Best Porrry. Edited, with a Note, by T. W. H. 
Crosland. (Treherne. 2s. net.) 


Tus is the most extraordinary “line” in anthologies 
that we have seen. ‘The unique peculiarity of it is 
that it takes no line at all. An anthology, as hitherto 
known to commerce, is a selection of standard poems 
linked by some common feature. It may be a com- 
inunity of subject-matter; it may be a community of 
poetic form (odes, lyrics, narrative poems, and so forth) ; 
it may be a community of period (poems representing a 
given range of time); or sometimes the poems may 
represent the entire range of English poetry. Again, it 
may be a community of spirit (poems of pathos, descriptive 
poems, &c.). The one understood necessity is that there 
shall bea link, a community, of some kind—some principle 
of selection. But here there is none. Mr. Crosland has 
gaily and irresponsibly chucked together thrice three 
heterogeneous poems (there is luck in odd numbers, and in 
nine above all), and cast them on the waters—without the 
vestige of a reason—as ‘‘ The Best Poetry.” There is no 
connection between them, nor any pretence of a connection. 
Ile justifies his title by the oddest imaginable reason, a 
reason on a par with the entire performance, viz., that the 
poems he hasn’t included are at any rate no better than 
those he has included. Mr. Crosland is, we believe, a 
humourist ; and possibly the remark is an agreeable stroke 
of humour. It has the unexpectedness and incongruity 
which are two main elements in humour. Assuming (for 
argument’s sake) that the title and the book are not also 
strokes of humour ; it follows, as the night the day, that 
these nine poems are not the best poetry, because there is 
any amount of other poetry as good (though perhaps, as 
Mr. Crosland so ingenuously remarks, not better). It is, 
in fact, some of the best poetry—nine pieces of it. And 
why these nine—all but one well-known and accessible 
in cheap editions—should be lumped together and put 
forth as an anthology rather than any other nine poems of 
mark, is one of the most puzzling problems which has 
confronted us of late. It may please Mr. Crosland, but 
that scarce seems suflicient to create a public want. 

The poems are all standard poems, however; and if it 
does please anyone to have just these poems together at 
two shillings net, there is no just cause or impediment. 
And there is one rather interesting feature which does 
not seem to have entered into the compiler’s conscious 
calculation—that we have here in one volume the first 
editions of two famous poems, both of which have under- 
gone considerable retouching in their finally published 
form—to wit, FitzGerald’s ‘‘Omar Khayyim,” and 
lossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damozel.” It is curious to have them 
together, and compare them with the received editions. 
In FitzGerald’s poem the most important change is certainly 
the regrettable deletion of the fine imagery, drawn from 
the customs of the Oriental hunting field, which originally 
gave splendour to the first stanza :-— 

Awake! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 

Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to flight: 

And Lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 

The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light. — 
It was fear that the imagery would baffle the Western 
reader which dictated its subsequent omission. But why 
it should be struck out when ‘the White Hand of Moses 
on the | ”* and kindred phrases, less easy of compre- 
hension and less poetically beautiful, are retained, is not 
easy to understand. With this exception, the changes are 
mostly, we think, for the better. 

Two famous stanzas, for instance, run thus in the 
outset :-— 

With me along some Strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 

Where name of Slave and Sultan scarce is known, 
And pity Sultan Mabmiud on his Throne. 
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Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 


Taking only the chief changes, the later version is a 
decided improvement :—- 
Where name of Slave and Sultan is forgot, 
And peace to Mihmid on his golden Throne! 
A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 
Rossetti’s changes are more numerous, we think, and not 
so briefly discussed. But in very few cases do they fail 
to convince us of the poet’s excellent artistic judgment, if 
we have no early partiality for the first version to bias us. 
With this we may dismiss an anthology about which 
there is really nothing else to say. 


Other New Books. 


Doctor Joun Brown: A Biocraray snp A Criticisw. By 
the late John Taylor Brown. (Black. 5s. net.) 


A simpte and quite delightful biography of a man who 
has won the sure affection of all true lovers of literature. 
John Taylor Brown was on terms of the closest and most 
appreciative intimacy for many years with the author of 
the ‘‘ Hors Subsecive,” and this posthumous volume is 
the kindly record of a great friendship. Mr. W. B. 
Dunlop, who edits the book, says in an introductory 
note :— 
The MS. of “Dr. John Brown: A Biography and a 
Criticism,” came into my hands on the death, in 1901, in his 
ninety-first year, of my uncle, the late John Taylor Brown. 
It is only just to his memory that I should explain that the 
MS. as I found it was unfinished, though he was engaged on 
this, his labour of love, to within a few days of his death, 


Mr. Dunlop's work has consisted in piecing roughly 
written fragments together, and he has added a brief 
sketch of the life of the biographer. 

Dr. John Brown sprang from a sturdy and brainy race of 
which he was the intellectual flower. At the age of 
eleven he came up to Edinburgh from Biggar in Lanark- 
shire, and after a few years’ schooling entered the 
University. When he was twenty-three he took his 
degree of M.D., and at once began to practise. After that 
came his courtship and marriage, with the incidental 
struggles of a young man, and there, practically, the 
record of his outward life is complete. He was a good 
doctor, no doubt, but a better writer, and it was for 
philosophy and literature that he most cared. He is best 
known, of course, by the perennially delightful ‘‘ Rab and 
his Friends” and ‘“‘ Marjorie Fleming ’’—two sketches 
which nothing can stale ; but he did much excellent work 
besides and wrote beautiful and moving English. Take 
this from his paper on Arthur Hallam :— 


There is a sad pleasure—non ingrata amaritudo, and a 
sort of meditative tenderness in contemplating the little life 
of this “dear youth,” and in letting the mind rest upon these 
his earnest thoughts; to watch his keen and fearless, but 
childlike spirit, moving itself aright—going straight onward 
“along the lines of limitless desires’’—throwing itself into 
the very deepest of the ways of God, and striking out as a 
strong swimmer striketh out his hands to swim; to see him 
renewing his mighty youth, and kindling his undazzled eye 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance. 


Dr. John Brown was one of the happiest of those sons of 
men who have had the gift of inspiring great affection, 
and he left a memory serene and unsullied. 
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Peeps aT PartiaMeNt. By Henry W. Lucy. Illustrated 


by F. C. Gould. (Newnes.) 


Mr. Lucy has written so much about Parliament that one 
would suppose even his thoughts must group themselves 
in terms of the House. The extraordinary thing is that 
Mr. Lucy does not seem to lose his freshness ont-vitaliny 
—these notes, it is true, deal with the Sessions 1893-4-5, 
but the author’s latest work keeps up to this and the 
earlier level. The illustrations to the present volume 
are by Mr. F. C. Gould, which is to say that they are 
instinct with that incisive humour of which Mr. Gould is 
a master. We have had political caricaturists who were 
better draftsmen than Mr. Gould, but none who was more 
exactly on the spot, more topically the master of the 
moment. Nothing passes more rapidly from the memory 
than political matters, but a glance through this volume 
serves to revive buried recollections and to raise the 
pleasantly-reminiscent smile. Mr. Lucy wrote (Session 
1893) :— 

Amid a long series of exciting scenes and swift surprises, 
nothing exceeds in dramatic quality the episode when 
Mr. John Dillon “remembered Mitchelstown” nine months 
and four days before that event had happened. 


It was Mr. Sexton who put Mr. Dillon right. He handed 
his brother member a piece of paper on which was 
written: ‘‘ Your speech delivered 5th December, 1886. 
Mitchelstown affair 9th September, 1887.” Mr. Gould 
has managed to get into Mr. Dillon’s face an expression 
of pained and incredulous reminiscence. 





Tue Kixprep or Tae Witp. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Duckworth. 6s. net.) 


A nook of animal life, by the author of ‘‘ The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood.”” In an introductory chapter Mr. Roberts 
traces the development of the animal story through its 
first gropings by way of pictorial art to the time when it 
grew into the story of adventure and the anecdote of 
observation. Then there came the humanized animal 
story, of which Mr. Kipling is the great exponent. Mr. 
Roberts’ sketches strike a middle note: they mingle beast 
and human in a pleasant blend of reality and imagination. 

The author writes of bears and tigers, deer and wolves, 
and all manner of birds. One of the best of the articles 
is called ‘“‘The Boy and Hushwing ”—Hushwing being 
the great horned owl. ‘‘There’s Hushwing again at his 
hunting,” says the boy. ‘I must give him a taste of 
what it feels like to be hunted.” So the boy sets a trap 
for the owl, catches him, and turns him into a wood-shed. 
But Hushwing refuses to be tamed, and finally escapes to 
freedom. All the stories are very pleasantly told, often 
with real atmosphere and distinction. Mr. Roberts has 
the knack of arousing interest in things very simple in 
themselves, and any y Bs would delight in his book, as 
well as healthy minded adults. The volume is fully 
illustrated with a clever series of drawings by Mr. 


C. L. Bull. 








Fiction. 


Tne Day Sprinc. By Dr. W. Barry. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Tats is the novel of a man of letters; Dr. Barry is beyond 
dispute a man of letters; but it is not the novel of a 
novelist—a real novelist. Precisely where, in spite of its 
literary brilliancy, its careful consiruction, its studied 
environment, it falls short it were hard to say. It is safer 
simply to assert that, to us at least, it gives the impres- 
sion of a mere tour de force. Can aclever well-read man, 
without large experience of life, without personal 
experience of life as men and women live it in the world, 
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write a good novel? Readers familiar with Dr. Barry’s 
distinguished work will hardly fail to recognise the 
question as an appropriate one. And, so far as it may be 
lawful to conclude a universal negative upon so narrow a 
basis as the examination of one man’s work, they will 
answer No. If Dr. Barry were a real novelist he would 
be apt to present us with the life, the humours and the 
multiple tragedies he sees about him: the life of a Catholic 
priest on the English mission is rich in material. Instead, 
we have here a story of the Second Empire, rich in con- 
ventional passion, conventional villainy, scenes of violence, 
heroism and renunciations. A prodigious clever writer, 
one exclaims; but how comes it that he has been at such 
pains to write so dull a book? 

The hero is a young Irishman flying from the con- 
sequences of an agrarian murder; the heroine, a French 
lady who finds in him the double of her dead husband ; 
the villain, an adept of the black art, in love with the 
lady. The climax of the story coincides with the “ Red 
Shrove Tuesday” of 1870. When we have said so much 
we seem to have said all that it is necessary to say of the 
nature of the tale. If strenuous industry applied to pain- 
fully gathered material by a clever man sufficed to the 
production of a convincing and arresting romance, such a 
romance we should have between these boards. But the 
fact is it does not. And anyway no author, however great 
his literary accomplishment, can afford altogether to 
dispense with the element of comedy. 

Four hundred pages of unmitigated gravity (especially 
when out of it all there emerges neither any new philosophy 
of life, nor any convinced apology for an old one) surpass 
the limits of the capacity of any mood. 





Tae Turquoise Cup anp THe Desert. By fArthur Cosslett 


Smith. Illustrated. (Lane.) 


LITERATURE and menus are often associated in metaphor, 
ard Mr. Arthur Cosslett Smith shall tempt us to honour 
the bond. His book—apparently his first—suggests that 
spectacular course, the sweets. It reports of the mould, 
but the artifice of it is pretty and charming, its sugariness 
a value and not a concession. 

“The Turquoise Cup” is in motif reminiscent of a 
story by Mr. Edgar Jephson, who has preceded Mr. Smith 
in the idea of a gentleman with a sense of honour 
attempting a splendid theft. The principal character is a 
cardinal whose limp is mentioned with a frequency which 
would be vulgar if it did not obviously address itself to 
our “sense of tears.”” To him we owe the witty obser- 
vation that ‘“‘ when an Englishman is embarrassed he is 
truly penitent.” He is magnificently uppermost when 
Mr. Smith’s earl is in the foolish throes of contrition. 
Humble, he is grandiose ; he gets full rhetorical value for 
an early blight of affection. Novelists can arrange these 
things, and long may they continue to do so. 

More remarkable, and with a heroine in extreme contrast 
to the droll Irishwomen who enliven with gusty laughter 
the story just criticised, is ‘‘ The Desert,” a tale of North 
Africa. One is to imagine a camel-driver commissioned 
to hand over the girl he loves to a woman who exploits 
courtesans. ‘Tragedy is averted so simply and smoothly 
that the art of the story is wholly in the telling ; but here 
the art not only suffices but rejoices. Admirable are some 
of Mr. Smith’s flash-lights on different types of Arab 
character. 





Tommy Wipsawake. By H. H. Bashford. (Lane. 3s. 6d. 


net.) 


“Tommy Wineawake”’ is a very pleasant book, with 
open air and sweetness in it, and a sense of poetry and 
quietness. It fails of actual achievement for two reasons : 
it is too vague and too sentimental. But the sentiment is 
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never silly, though here and there it comes perilously near 
to mere femininity, and the vagueness seems to result 
from too outside a conception of boyhood. Tommy is 
boyish enough in some respects, but occasionally he is 
hardly more than the lay ideal round which so many 
writers have woven phantasies only remotely touched with 
life. Yet having regard to the restrictions which Mr. 
Bashford has imposed upon himself, he has done very 
well. You cannot leave a boy of thirteen in the holiday 
keeping of four impressionable bachelors without import- 
ing an element of exaggerated sentiment. And Tommy is 
a fascinating, healthy, clean-limbed youngster who might 
quite reasonably have wrought the transformation in his 
four informal guardians which the author represents him 
to have wrought. Mr. Bashford attempts a kind of 
realism here and there, but it is less successful than his 
idealism. The scene in which Tommy gets drunk after a 
local cricket match does not strike us as in the least real ; 
it is dragged in by the heels for the sake of an effect 
which is, fortunately, missed. And we are not quite sure 
about the budding love affair. But all this is simply to 
say that Mr. Bashford has aimed at too much. He has 
tried to make his boy human and at the same time some- 
thing superhuman. There may be such boys, though we 
ourselves have never met them. But, after all, ‘‘ Tommy 
Wideawake ” is quite worth reading, and it contains at 
least one very pleasing set of verses. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Weck’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 
By Etta Futter Martranp. 


By the author of “ The Song-Book of Bethia Hardacre.”’ 
A county story of shrewd observation, dealing with people 
who are of the county and those who by no possibility 
could be of it. The love interest is restrained. <A clever 
hook, rather in the minor key. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Priors Roormtna. 


By Rosa Novucnerre Carey. 


“A passage perilous maketh a port pleasant,” and Miss 
Carey’s new heroine, after the vicissitudes which fill 
the book, is happily married to the soldier-lover who is to 
take her to India. She was “ rather a dangerous young 
woman . . . for when she liked people she could not 
help making herself pleasant to them.” Sometimes her 
aunt discussed the matter with her, ‘‘ and then there were 
ructions.” There is a good deal about the South African 
War from the point of view of the people at home who are 
waiting for news.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


A Passace Peritovs. 


Tue Litrie: Suernerp or 
Kinapom Come. By Joun Fox, Jun. 
An American story opening among the pastoral scenes 
of the ** Lowland Bluegrass,’’ and proceeding, after the 
manner of American fiction, to Lexington and the Civil 
War. Amid the clash of arms we find the thread of a 
love interest, and the book is dedicated to ‘* Currie Duke, 
daughter of the chief among Morgan’s men.” ‘There are 
eight illustrations. (Constable. 63.) 


By U. L. Sitperran. 


A domestic story, with such relief from its attractive 
domesticity as may be derived from the fact that 
one of the characters is a mysterious woodman who tells 
Petronilla, at their first meeting, that he is Beelzebub, 
Prince of the Devils—‘* come and see me when you dare.” 
But turning the pages we find chapters beginning 
“Mrs. Wopling was tidying up,” or ‘‘ Mr. Quintrail had 
a bad cold,” or “The Stidstones were sitting down to 
tea.” And on the last page it becomes evident that the 
heroine is to marry Beelzebub. (Constable. 6s.) 


PerronintA Heroven. 
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Unto tHe Trrp GENERATION. By M. P. Sart. 


A sensational novel by the author of ‘‘The Purple 
Cloud.” The plot turns on the reputed fortune of a 
Colonel Denman, who returned from India as a nabob in 
1809. On page 6 we have a reproduction of the cypher, 
and later on a picture of the key which was to solve the 
mystery of the Abbey vaults. In the third generation 
there are some thorough-going villains at work, and 
Mr. Shiel succeeds in sustaining the reader’s interest, 
while, this time, he is content with a single planet for the 
background of his story. (Chattoand Windus. 6s.) 


Tue Istanp or Sorrow. By Georce Gitnerr. 


An Irish historical novel, dealing with the years 1797— 
1808. The hero is Robert Emmet, and the story deals 
with his love affair and the rebellion which ended in his 
execution. ‘‘The death of this boy,” says the author, 
“deserving as maybe it was, has brought a most bitter 
punishment, for, instead of being known as a silly, pre- 
tending, grandiloquent youth, the name of Robert Emmet, 
for all times, is revered as a martyr among our country’s 
enemies.”” An interesting book, carefully worked out, 
(Long. 6s.) 


Tne Master or Gray. By H. C. Batrey. 

A romance of Tudor times by the author of “‘ My Lady 
of Orange.” Among the characters are Burleigh, Walsing- 
ham, and Queen Elizabeth, who exclaims ‘* God’s passion 
man! Will you play with me?” thumps the table with 
her clenched fist, and then proceeds to bandy Latin 
quotations with the hero. Later on we meet the Earl of 
Bothwell and other familiar figures of the time. The 
story is brisk and well written despite its somewhat 
conventional setting. (Longmans. 6s.) 


Tne Tenant or THE GRANGE. By Morice Gerarp. 


A romance of modern life opening in “the most 
sumptuous and expensive of all the fashionable restaurants 
of London,” where we find a baronet and a King’s counsel 
dining together in an apartment ‘replete with all the 
luxury and refinement of the decorator’s and upholsterer’s 
art.” The action moves to a Devonshire village, and the 
plot turns on a conspiracy in which the baronet became 
involved. A sensational story with a strong “love 
interest.” (Cassell. 6s.) 


Tor Woman's View. By Hersert FLowervew. 


‘‘A novel about marriage” by the author of “A 
Celibate’s Wife.” ‘The first chapter introduces us to 
‘the Airds of Middleholme,” a family whose baronetcy 
dated from the third George. ‘‘ The women of the family, 
accepting the decision of the ages that woman should be 
the creature of fate rather than its master, proposed 
nothing for themselves.” The hero is the young Sir 
Philip, whose uncle the Canon is engaged upon an epic 
“somewhat in the style of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but with a 
grander theme.” A long and serious novel of the English 
upper class. (Richards. 6s.) 


We have also received: ‘“‘ When I was Czar,” by A. W. 
Marchmont (Ward, Lock); ‘‘Jarl the Neatherd,” by 
Ii. Escott Inman (Ward, Lock); ‘‘The Yellow Crayon,” 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim (Ward, Tock); ‘That Fast 
Miss Blount,” by Roy Horniman (Unwin); ‘‘ The Souter’s 
Lamp,” by Hector Macgregor (Oliphant); ‘‘ Dwellers in 
the Hills,” by Melville D. Post (Putnam’s); ‘‘ The Witch 
Maid,” by L. T. Meade (Nisbet); ‘‘ Wanderer and King,”’ 
by O. V. Caine (Nisbet); ‘‘ The Pikemen,” by Dr. S. R. 
Keightley (Hutchinson); ‘The House of Sin,” by 
Marcelle Tinayre (Maclaren); ‘‘The Stolen Emperor,” by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser (Long). 
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Fact and Fiction. 


Tue dispute between fact and fiction is an old one, and 
not by any means likely to be settled in a world so human 
as ours. To a good many of us, indeed, so far as literature 
is concerned—and we say it without any slackening of 
moral bonds—the difference between the two is of no 
importance. Jn the interpretation of character the literal 
acceptance of a fact has often led the inexperienced or the 
undiscerning to the falsest of conclusions. The novelist 
of any experience knows this; the biographer, on the 
other hand, sometimes from a mistaken sense of duty, too 
often records the unessential for the purpose of con- 
structing a theory or defending an unintelligent proposition. 
Facts in themselves are barren things enough; only by 
interpretation do they put on honest faces. Yet there are 
thousands of people in these islands who have a passion 
for facts as facts which leads them into the howling 
wilderness. They are the people who love the now rare 
and foolish footnote to a novel, ‘‘'This is a fact,” or who 
wish to know precisely where a picture was painted in 
order that they may compaie it with a photograph. They 
deny to the human intelligence the right to adapt beauty 
to its own ends and to add to its essentials a richer 
and more stimulating beauty. Fiction, indeed, if it be 
fiction of the highest, is fact, and there would be an end 
of the whole matter if people could only get away from 
muddle-headed definitions. 

We are reminded of the necessity to reassert this attitude 
hy the very welcome republication of Robert Stephen 
Hawker’s “‘ Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall” 
(Lane). Hawker was primarily a poet, and a romantic 
poet; he lived in a county full of romance, and in a 
part of that county remote enough in his day to nourish 
romance with abundant kindliness. And when he needed 
money—not, it would appear, on any direct artistic 
impulse—he wrote, for various periodicals, the prose 
papers contained in this volume. Now, Hawker always 
worked upon a basis of actual fact, or at any rate local 
legendary fact ; when he took upon himself to embellish, 
his embellishment was all in the picture—characteristic 
work which merely added the comment of an imagination 
steeped in the material in which it worked. That is how 
truth has often been arrived at after the cautious cozita- 
tions of pedantic commentators have completely failed ; 
that is how truth will be arrived at in a thousand 
instances which are now buried in the undiscovered 
past or shall become vital in an unsuspected future. 
The art of fiction should be, and indeed is, one of the 
kevs to the innermost chamber of truth. 

Hawker was an instance, and a very happy instance, of 
the inventor who illuminated by means perfectly legiti- 
mate. Mr. C. E. Byles, the writer of the introduction to 
these sketches, says: ‘‘ There is an element of fiction in 
Hawker’s biographical studies. He never let facts, or the 
absence of them, stand in the way of his imagination, and 
he had a Chattertonian habit of passing off compositions 
of his own as ancient manuscripts.” We rather distrust 
the phrase “ passing off,” because nothing whatever was 
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at stake; but it may be allowed to pass, if only as an 
instance of the narrow groove into which even a sympa- 
thetic reader may fall. But there arose from this innocent 
inventiveness another difficulty which is delightfully 
characteristic and human. Hawker was never tired of 
complaining that legends invented by himself were re- 
garded as authentic, and therefore free to all the world. 
They were regarded as authentic because they had the 
true traditional touch, because they were not so much 
evolved by Hawker as drawn in from the atmosphere 
about him and precipitated into form. That is just how 
scores of accepted legends have come into being, and one 
may often trace the influence of an individual mind in the 
— cast which they take. You shall hear the same 
egend of a countryside related by two men of different 
outlook and temperament, and in each case the thing will 
take on a different light and be subject to a different 
interpretation. And no living soul will be able to decide 
between these versions, for in both is truth. 

We must not, of course, be understood to imply that a 
biographer has any right to invent ; but in the instances 
where Hawker invented he was not so much writing strict 
biography as presenting a type or a period through a 
single individuality. Does it in the least matter whether 
the fragments in ‘ Daniel Gumb’s Rock,” quoted by 
Hawker as from a MS. in Gumb’s handwriting, were really 
set down by that majestic hewer of stone? We think not. 
For here Hawker was presenting a type which appealed 
to his imagination, a type which he understood. ‘l'ake an 
instance. On the leaves of an old account book Hawker 
says that he found a statement by Daniel Gumb that 
one day, at high noon, as he was working on the moor, 
he became aware of a stranger standing on the turf above 
him. ‘‘ He was dressed like an old picture . . . in 
the windows of St. Neot’s Church, in a long brown 
garment, with a girdle; and his head was uncovered and 
grizzled with long hair.” When the stranger spoke he 
“sounded his words like a psalm,” and said: ‘ Fear 
nothing. The happiest man in all the earth is he that wins 
his daily bread by his daily sweat, if he will but fear God 
and do no man wrong.”” And when Daniel was about to 
ask his name the stranger was gone, ‘‘and that clear out 
of my sight, on the bare moor suddenly.” ‘There is a 
piece of allegory perfect in its place, ful] of dignity and 
gentleness, of strength and beauty. And if Hawker 
invented it, it was in a cause of profounder import than 
that of mere textual truth. 

Take, again. his stories of wreckers and smugglers and 
shipwrecks. How far his imagination aided him it would 
be impossible to say, but it is very possible and right to 
say that he has set down nothing which is not outdone in 
records accepted as simple fact. There is one story of a 
man who searches for days for the body of a drowned 
brother which is touched with an indescribable pathos. 
His one idea was to snatch the dead from the shifting sea 
that he might lay him in the quiet and homely earth. 
Hawker’s narrative of the final recovery of the body is like 
a bit of tragic life so set before us that there is no escape 
from strong emotion. 

It matters very little, then, whether fact and fiction 
change places so long as each is human and interpretive. 
To arrange, to co-ordinate, to evolve some kind of order 
out of materials apparently adrift, is the art of fiction, just 
as it should be the art of life. We go to romance, as 
Stevenson said, to escape from ourselves and the annoying 
trifles that maim existence, but we go to it also for the 
mere delight of seeing ordered happenings shining in the 
guise of the unexpected. We see in a book what we 
should by no means sce in our own lives; even the 
detachment of the artist is hardly ever applied to himself. 
That is why autobiography is so delightful and so 
misleading. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that there can be no 
divorce between fiction and fact; they are interdependent, 
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dwellers in the same house. We have no doubt that 
when Hawker invented an incident to illustrate his little 
biographies he provided better material, truer to the heart 
of his subject, than he could have discovered by rummag- 
ing through half the annals of the county. He had wide 
sympathy and wide knowledge, and an imagination which 
fused the two into the stuff of which literature, and 
therefore life, is made. 


Imitative Art. 


In the press and confusion of modern literary tendencies 
there is, perhaps, no token of esteem more persistently 
sought after than the term “ originality.”” You may deny 
to a modern author any artistic gift whatsoever and he 
will thank you if you make but this solitary concession. 
It is the gift of gifts, and it is the one, moreover, that 
appeals most directly to the Anglo-Saxon temperament. 
And because of this, on the whole, wise and just estimate 
we find year after year young English authors rolling, 
like wild asses in the desert, before a confused but 
admiring public. Watch him kick—he must be strong, 
they seem to say. And so, rolling and raging they 
follow each other, buoyed up by the proud consciousness 
that nobody has cut capers quite like that ever before. 

We say that they are strong and healthy, and they go 
on being strong and healthy, and it is only the despised 
devil who dares to question—Is it Art? Whether these 
tameless aspirants for the honours of originality have or 
have not anything to do with Art, it is occasionally 
interesting to turn aside from them and glance at the 
work of those whose proudest boast it is that they are not 
original at all. One thinks of Virgil rendering faithfully 
the hexameters of Homer, indifferent to the fact that to 
none had been more freely granted the magic of language 
than to him. One thinks of Racine steadfastly groping 
after the soul of Euripides, unconscious that he himself is 
bringing to art a new dignity and a new tenderness. 
There have been many such, and even to-day there is a 
little group of modern writers who have little enough to 
do with the mental exactitudes of Paris and of London. 

About two years ago there was done into English of a 
singular and exquisite precision —English daintily chiselled 
but of a deceptive durability—a little volume of Marcel 
Schwob’s ‘‘ Mimes,” by A. Lenalie (Portland, Maine: 
Mosher). Everybody knows that M. Schwob is a sensitive 
appreciator of the exotic productions of ultra-modern 
Parisians, that he has written stories that suggest some- 
thing of the haunting obsession of de Lisle Adam and 
Maeterlinck, that he has translated “ Hamlet” and is study- 
ing“ Argot,” but in this little volume of ‘‘ Mimes ” there is 
nothing whatever to suggest any such varied preoccupa- 
tions. Jrankly, these ‘‘Mimes”’ are impressions flashed 
into modern life from the island of Cos as it was in the 
third century p.c. For at that time there was living a 
certain Herondas who spoke easily of simple things, of the 
babble of women and the lashing of slaves, of flirtations 
and bargains, and all the whatnot of ordinary life. 
Assuredly it may be claimed for him, as has been claimed 
for Apuleius, though for slightly different reasons, that he 
would have been “as intimately at home in the nineteenth 
century as in his own.” 

The general reader is more or less familiar with the 
fragments of the ‘‘ Mimes’”’ of Herondas because John 
Addington Symonds included a translation of the first six 
of them in the second volume of his ‘‘ Studies of the 
Greek Poets.” M. Pierre Quillard has translated what has 
come down to us of the ‘‘ Mimes,” and has given us in 
addition ‘‘ Deux Fragments de Phoenix de Kolophon.”’ It 
is into this vivid, living atmosphere of the ‘ dead” past 
that M. Schwob conduc:: us. ‘It is,” said Robert Louis 
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Stevenson in a letter quoted in Miss Lenalie’s ‘‘ Foreword,” 
‘a graceful book, essentially graceful, with its haunting, 
agreeable melancholy, its pleasing savour of antiquity. . . 
So here with these exquisite pieces, the xvith, xvitth, 
and ivth of the present collection. You will perhaps 
never excel them; I should think the ‘ Hermes’ never.” 
Before giancing at the ‘‘ Hermes ”’ of M. Schwob let us revert 
for a moment to that dialogue of Lucian in which Charon 
marshals the dead upon the shore of the Styx, and tells 
them that each must cross naked, bare of pride and avarice 
even as they are bereft of jewels and garments. Lucian 
was a mocker of the gods, but he made those desolate 
shades of humanity very real. No less real and infinitely 
more terrible are the phantoms of M. Schwob as they 
approach the supreme consolation which is not the Styx but 
Lethe. Here, too, the individual casts aside the treasured 
barriers of life :— 

Harlots press close against virgins, murderers against 
philosophers, mothers against those that refused to bear 
children, and priests against perjurers. For they repent 
them of their sins, were they those of the imagination or of 
the deed. And having never been free upon earth, since 
they were there trammelled by customs and laws, or their 
own beliefs, they fear isolation and cling to each other for 
help. She that slept naked in the tiled chambers among the 
men is consoling a young girl who died before her nuptial 
eve-—yet dreaming imperiously of her love. One that was 
wont to murder on highways, his face grimed with ashes and 
soot, places his hand on the brow of a thinker who wished to 
regenerate the world and preached death. The woman who 
loved her children and suffered through them buries her 
face in the bosom of an hetaira who, by intent, was without 
issue. The long-robed man that was persuaded he believed 
in his God, and constrained himself to kneel often, now weeps 
on the shoulder of a cynic who broke every law of the flesh 
and spirit before the eyes of the world. So sustains the one 
the other along the route, journeying under the yoke of 
memory. 


This is perhaps the only one of the “ Mimes” in which 
the sombre note predominates. Ordinarily there runs 
through these pages the gay badinage of the Greek and 
the careless acceptance of what the gods send. But there 
is, in spite of the exquisite surrender of his art, a subtle 
line of demarcation between Herondas and this Parisian 
who understands him so well. Glance for a moment at 
the 5th Fragment of the Greek and listen to Bittina as she 
scolds. She is jealous of the affections of her slave, and she 
considers the lash a remedy for infidelity. Angrily she 
babbles about her grievance and its cruel remedy, but in 
the end she weakens, and one feels that the comedy will be 
endlessly renewed. How different is ‘“‘ L’Amoureuse” of 
M. Schwob. Here, too, is a woman enraged at the 
desertion of a slave ; here, too, is the union of two desires, 
the wish of the head to punish and the wish of the heart 
to pardon. But whereas the Greek threw into the situa- 
tion nothing but the coarse comedy of actuality, this 
modern Frenchman has chosen to infuse into it a quite 
alien note. One need not say that this note is modern, 
for one finds it in the fragments of Sappho, bat it is one 
which brings out the compatriot of M. Louys rather than 
the interpreter of Herondas. For there comes from 
‘*L’Amoureuse ”’ not the rough plaint of Bittina, but as it 
were a sob of desire, acrid and elemental as the moan of 
the sea: ‘‘ Mandez-le 4 vos jeunes messagers, qu’on me 
le renvoie aussitét; je saurai le punir moi-méme: je le 
punirai cruellement. Par les dieux irrités, je l’aime.” 
That, indeed, is neither ancient nor modern, but there is 
in it a revelation of self-consciousness which is antagonistic 
to the whole spirit of the work of Herondas. 

But curiously enough, M. Schwob is in genuine sympathy 
with the one undercurrent of melancholy that was not 
only inherent in Herondas, but also in the Greek tempera- 
ment. There is a threat in the fragment called ‘‘ The 
Go-Between ” which is marvellously typical of the Greek 
way of looking at life in spite of all their blithe courage. 
Gryllus, who incidentally bears an odd resemblance to the 
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** Match-maker”’ of Russian comedy, threatens Metricha, 
the young and virtuous matron, with the terrors of old age 
and with remorse for having missed the joy of life. And 
from another fragment of Herondas Mr. Symonds has 
translated for us this cry of Pagan despair which even the 
worldly Horace knew so well: ‘‘ When you have reached 
your sixtieth year, O Gryllus, Gryllus, die and turn to dust, 
for the bend of life beyond that age is dark and comfort- 
less, the light of man’s vitality has then been blunted.” 

But there is in these French ‘‘ Mimes” another source 
of melancholy, the mysterious anticipation of the future. 
In ‘‘ Le Milésiennes ” M. Schwob has told of the mirror of 
the future into which the Milesian Virgins glanced and 
then killed themselves from the fear of life. It is just 
this menace of life, utterly antagonistic as it is to the 
Pagan philosophy, which is revealed in the Mime entitled 
**Les Trois Courses.”” And if anything were wanted to 
heighten the charm of these flawless renderings of every- 
day Greek life it is these flashes of modernity that make 
of them not immortelles, but living flowers redolent, in 
spite of the grey centuries, of the fragrance of the Island 
of Cos. 


The Little Poets. 


A cairn of slender volumes, such as that before which the 
reviewer finds himself at this moment, leads to the 
suggestion that perhaps we have been wrong all the 
time ; perhaps, instead of disdaining the multitudinous 
little poets for so many years and singling out for praise 
the rare and occasional great poet, we should rather have 
rebuked the great poet—for failing to keep within bounds 
—and have applauded the normal industry of these others. 

Which is better, the exception or the rule? Surely, in 
a grave and unambitious world, the rule. Yet in the 
matter of poetry all the eulogy has been the exception. 
The thing must be looked to. . 

After careful study of the very numerous volumes 
which have been accumulating these several weeks, we 
have to confess that the Little Poets to-day are not 
existing. They have all the virtues. A few years ago 
it was the fashion to be wicked; and a few years hence 
it will doubtless be the fashion to be wicked again; but 
just now butter would not melt in their mouths. With 
one exception—Mr. Louis Vintras. Mr. Vintras, author 
of “‘ The Silver Net” (At the Unicorn) still has the old 
leaning towards night, Babylon, cynicism, and the regret- 
ful tombs. But he does not bore one; he is short and 
pointed. Thus :— 


ILtvsron. 
The friends throw rice and confetti, wave handkerchiefs, 
and hail 
Love’s triumph, as away the well-appointed brougham 
hies : 
The husband is a man of wealth, and old, and sad, and 


pale ; 
The youthful bride has full red lips and mocking violet 
eyes, 
And here is the end of all :— 
Exvot. 
Let it linger, linger in your eat, 
Vhat I have said: 
Let it linger, linger with you, dear, 
When I am dead. 
These are tame efforts. 

From the same poetical Unicorn comes a tiny leather- 
bound confection called ‘‘ Red Rose,” with no author's 
name. What it means we know not, but it is very pretty. 
Isn’t this pretty ? — 

We rode forth into the dawn, 
All a-glitter and shine, 

Along the sleepy streets, 

Past lodge and river and lawn, 
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And fields that good men till ; 
And out by the western gate 
T saw my little white Love 
Simpling upon a hill. 


Were the rhymes more frequent the poems would be 
prettier still, A third Unicorn poet is Mr. Thomas 
Fisher. Mr. Fisher is fluent and pictorial; but we find 
no line to haunt us, and we object to his comparison 
of the eyes of his Gipsy maid with dark September 
plums. The poet is thinking only of the hue; but the 
reader is bound to think also of the shape and size, and 
this is fatal. 

Perhaps the completest contrast to the singing fraternity 
of the Unicorn that could be found is P.C. George II. 
Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Ballads in Blue”’ (Jarrold and Sons), 
the profits of whose constabular carollings are destined for 
the Provincial Police Orphanage at Redhill. Mr. Mitchell 
has composed most of his poems when on lonely duty ; 
but he is careful to forestall the obvious criticism. Think 
not--he writes— 

Think not because when in the street, 
At evening hour upon my beat, 
T love to court the muses, 
I fail to keep a keen look out 
For burglars who may be about, 
Or aught that law abuses. 


The verses are serious. 

The lost art of satire is represented in the present 
bundle by Mr. Valentine Brown of Oregon in ‘“‘ The 
Chieftain.” Mr. Brown hits all round and dedicates the 
result to his infant son, Zenas Shelley. The most 
agreeable item, to the reviewer, is the literary satire, 
‘Reputation, Great & Co., Publishers.” The name of 
the firm may not be considered too convincing, but 
there is no doubt as to the accuracy with which the 
poet exposes the ways of Barabbas. His hero having 
written a poem on soap, takes it to this House while a 
soap trust is occupying public attention. The book is 
accepted at once, in these words :— 


One hundred volumes we will publish now, 
And forty critics unto you will bow, 

And forty magazines will sing your praise, 
While papers subsidized will print your lays. 
One hemieed thousand we proclaim as sold 
Before the paper on the press is rolled; 

The world will waken when the critics say, 
Fame’s temple has a niche for you some day. 


Literary humour we have also in ‘‘ The Ivory Coffer ” of 
Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney, who is his own publisher ; 
a kindly volume of verse in simple ballad measure, 
packed with literary allusion. The author being a school- 
master appends footnotes that extend even to instruction 
in pronunciation. 

We find more literature in Prof. Hastie’s ‘“‘ Oban 
Sonnets” (Oliver and Boyd), a sonnet sequence describing 
a holiday at Oban in June. They are good sonnets albeit 
a little wearisome before the end. This gives the note :— 


Nature Poets. 
We dine, with frankest converse, true and kind, 
O’er happy Friends rejoice, the Sad bewail ; 
And all let Natural Piety prevail, 
Nor stain with false indulgence, Body or Mind. 
Sweet Nature still controls us; more refined 
Her tender sway, when Twilight flings her Veil 
Soft, mystic, o’er the Scene, and one far Sail 
Glints in the Bay, where breathes the Evening Wind. 
And still our Talk responsive, long doth roam 
With those who sang of Nature here, true, plain ; 
From Ossian’s sounding Song and haunting Strain, 
Seott’s Maid of Lorn, and Campbell’s Fathers’ Home ; 
Here Wordsworth from the imprison’d eagle turns— 
Sut chief o’er all my Friend still praises Burns. 


In ‘‘Nature Poems” by Walter Leslie Wilmshurst 
(Brimley Johnson), we are disconcerted to find Mr, Thomas 
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Harvey described as “the Master-Mayor of Wessex” ; 
but the book is otherwise musical and discreet. Of 
‘A Field of Folk,’ by Isabella Howe Fiske, we need 
say little, since Mr. Badger, the publisher, spares us the 
trouble by reviewing the book himself in an accompanying 
leaflet. His carefully considered opinion is that ‘‘ each 
poem is in its own way a little gem. Its theme is always 
worth while, and its treatment delightfully unaffected. It 
is a book that will make many friends.’’ We may, how- 
ever, quote one of Miss Fiske’s very brief Father-Tabb-like 
poeimns ° 
NUPTIALS. 
A slow processional of hills 
Moves down the aisle of sky, 
The church is filled with stirring trees 
That watch the bride go by. 
Her wedding veil’s a haze of cloud; 
The breeze, her Lohengrin : 
November is the groom whose charm 
Can Indian Summer win. 


A somewhat similar English singer to Miss Fiske, but 
with more simple charm and lyric spontaneity, is Miss 
Winifred Rose Carey, author of ‘“‘ The Lay of Swanhild 
the Fair and Other Poems ” (Edinburgh Press). Some of 
the short lyrics at the end of the book are happy ; 
happy, we mean, in technique rather than in matter. 
Miss Carey, indeed, has a too wistful Muse. 

A daring effort in landscape painting comes from 
America, in ‘‘ Voices and Visions” by Edgar Fawcett 
(Eveleigh Nash). Indeed, we may perhaps look upon it 
as the harbinger of a new school of pictorial poetry. 
Hitherto poets have been content to describe either the 
real thing or to create the scenery of a land of romance, 
in which, however, the imagination follows more or less 
conventional lines. Mr. Fawcett, who is for the most 
part a good poet, goes further, and devises a scene that 
is little short of mad, a prospect lit by three chromatic 
moors : — 


LANDSCAPE IN SOME OTHER PLANET. 


While gloaming spills erelong its noiseless damps 
On sweeps of ebon grass by faint wind stirred, 
And lo, through yonder thicket softly tramps 
A monstrous mild-eyed thing, half beast, half bird. 
In glooms of heaven, while day still eastward dies, 
The dim dises of strange alien stars are seen, 
And now—ah, look !—north, south, and west uprise 
Three mighty moons, two violet and one green! 


In ‘‘ Verses ’’ of Walter Casselton (Grant Richards) are the 
customary quatrains in the manner of Omar Khayyam, 
without which none of the Little Poets have been quite 
complete for these ten years. Ilere are two stanzas :-— 

Ah well, a truce to all such questioning deep! 

Yet would 1 lay me in my last, long sleep 

Where flower and river that I loved so well 

Over my slumbers tender watch may keep; 

Assured that waking-- 7f I wake—T’ll find, 

Despite the flouts of sage and Sufi blind, 

The Power that formed us of such wayward stuff, 

No harsh Task-master, but a Father kind. 
We leave the best, or at any rate the best-humoured, 
until the end. In the most part the authors of such 
little books as lie before us are serious; their hands 
are on their hearts; they know life and sigh. But our 
“‘whipper-in,” to use a phrase that he might himself 
choose, Mr. Alfred Cochrane, is gay, debonair, witty. 
His ‘‘ Collected Verses’’ (Longmans) is a very pleasant 
book, with a smile on every page and a very pretty 
philosopy of life, Horatian and urbane, between the lines. 
Both technically and intellectually, Mr. Cochrane is of 
the school of Praed, Locker and Mr. Dobson. It is 
difficult to quote but one piece from so many, and all so 
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agreeable and deft, but we have done so, choosing, after 
much thought, some stanzas from the first :— 


This little book that starts to wend 
Lonely across Oblivion’s wastes, 

May somewhere chance to find a friend 
With kindred sympathies and tastes. 


Some friend, unknown, who thinks with me, 
One who aspires where I aspire, 
One who agrees where I agree, 
One who admires what I admire. 
The country life, serene and sweet, 
A respite from the dust of town, 
The straggling, red-roofed village street, 
The wind that pipes across the down. 
Rose gardens, wet with morning dews, 
And April blackbirds in the lane, 
Grey churches, hid among the yews, 
With saints and shields upon the pane. 
Then the old customs lingering still, 
Amid the world’s untrodden nooks, 
Old faiths, old fashions, if you will, 
Old prints, old bindings, and old books. 


Mr. Cochrane sings of cricket, as well as any have done, 
in the cultured classical spectator-ab-extra way ; and of 
golf too. Altogether a very good companion. 

And so we bid the Little Poets farewell until their 
innings comes again. Perhaps, after all, we were wrong : 
perhaps the exception is better than the rule. 





Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Wuen one closes M. Michaut’s ponderous and pedantic 
tome on Sainte-Beuve, one is struck by the contrast 
between the critic’s value of the work upon which his 
fame rests, and his value of the work of those he so 
bitterly envied, and posterity’s value of both. M. Michaut’s 
excessive concern is the psychological and religious evolu- 
tions of his subject, with the result that this side of Sainte- 
Beuve suffers greatly from over-treatment. He is the 
traditional inexorable pedant without a sense of humour 
or a flash of wit, who cannot permit his unfortunate 
subject to assist at his mother’s funeral without informing 
us gravely that his behaviour on the occasion was “filial,” 
and that “little hot tears reddened his eyelids without 
falling.’’ Does M. Michaut suppose that illustrious men 
usually play billiards, like Byron, while their mothers are 
being buried, and that indications of tears in the circum- 
stances are to be noted as of psychological import? But 
as well ask that the pedant shall be born over again 
as expect him not to overwork a subject and bury the 
individual under an accumulation of dusty detail and 
pitiless quotation. The very form of the book “ Sainte- 
Beuve avant les Lundis ” is forbidding, too large, too long, 
too heavy, and the title suggests a humorous sub-title— 
‘‘ the Sundays of Sainte-Beuve.” They were not gay, these 
Sundays of the illustrious critic, but implied much anxiety, 
much labour, bitter deceptions, and thwarted ambition. 
M. Michaut, in his quality of strait-laced pedant, thinks 
fit to ignore or glide over the base and scandalous side of 
Sainte-Beuve’s life, and even his notorious passion for 
Victor Hugo’s wife is only hinted at. True, the book 
purports to be solely a study of the man’s intellectual 
phases, but can we separate the intellectual man from the 
beast? A study of the one, to be of value, carries with it 
honest recognition of the other. On the other hand, he is 
fully alive to the other defects of character of a man whose 
single quality seems to have been his probity and dis- 
interestedness as a writer. ‘‘ Wavering to inconstancy, 
and still worse to versatility,” he writes, ‘‘ unstable to 
desertion and even at times to treachery, Sainte-Beuve 
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never prided himself on a silly fidelity to man, or schools, 
or parties, or even to ideas . . but his was an 
eminently open and receptive mind, his soul espoused 
the illustrious souls it encountered, his admiring and 
comprehensive nature dilated to welcome the doctrines 
preached by a seductive or imperious voice.” ‘This is 
the secret of the charm and value of Sainte-Beuve’s 
writings on men and books. He understood them. Critical 
work to-day is being done on all sides much more pre- 
tentious, more literary perhaps, more striking and more 
detailed, but it is doubtful if any will ever hold such 
place in a country’s literature as Sainte-Beuve’s “‘ Portraits ”’ 
and ‘“ Lundis,” for no critic ever had such a wide and 
wavering sympathy as his or such a knack of getting at 
the heart of a book or a nature in a few lines as he had. 
For he brought to his task the one thing not often brought 
to the critic’s task—genius, and this fact confronts us with 
the contrast I referred to above. Sainte-Beuve was heart- 
broken and embittered because of his sorry failure as a 
novelist and a poet, and even his most ambitious under- 
taking, “‘ Port Royal,” is only a prelude to the immortal 
‘“‘Lundis.” In contemplation of the creative work of his 
great contemporaries, his soul was filled with envy and 
despair, and to-day his ‘‘Lundis” are fresher, younger, 
far more widely read than any of the swollen prose 
of the great Romantics. But a critic of the stamp of 
Sainte-Beuve is, like the poet, born and not fashioned 
by training or environment. Else how explain a youth 
of twenty-three, when all the world was being dazzled 
by the meteor flashed into the world of letters, who 
could write such lines: ‘‘ Above all, let M. Hugo 
beware of the success of his force: let him learn in 
the hours of meditation to wait leisurely for his own 
dreams, letting them come and giving himself up to 
them rather than rush precipitously after them; in the 
hour of production let ihe ever trust to the simple 
impressions he would render, contemplating them long 
before reproducing them, and more than once interrupting 
his work to contemplate them once more; instead of 
exhausting his colours at each stroke, let him approach 
his ideal by degrees, and consent, if necessary, to rest 
below it rather than surpass it, which is the very worst 
way of missing it.’’ Here for twenty-three is a singular 
maturity of judgment, counsel and expression. This is 
how he defines the critical spirit: ‘‘as a great and limpid 
river, winding and unrolling round works and poetry as 
round the rocks, fortresses, hillsides spread with vine- 
yards, and leafy valleys that border its banks. While 
each object in the landscape remains fixed in its place and 
troubles little about the others, the river goes from one 
to the other, washing them without injuring them, bathing 
them in its clear and flowing water, understanding them 
and reflecting them, and the curious traveller has but to 
embark upon its waters to follow without effort the 
changing spectacle.” Beside this metaphorical and placid 
definition may be placed one written in embittered 
maturity : ‘‘ Amongst those who undertake criticism and 
make a name in it, there is, or at least there has been, a 
secret thought, a design of another order and another bear- 
ing. Criticism is for them a prelude or an aim, a cort of 
essay, or a makeshift. Young, we dream of literary glory, 
under its most brilliant, most ideal, most poetic form; we 
strive after lyric or dramatic success, we propose to achieve 
real laurels and triumph in the Capitol. But deceptions, 
trials of the career, the shortcomings of talent waylay us, 
we weary of it, and if we have a real love of letters and a 
solid instruction then at that moment we are ripe ina 
general sense to undertake criticism. It is a resource anda 
consolation and we find rescue in the shipwreck.” Sainte- 
Beuve found much more in it than many of the proud 
creators who prematurely gather their laurels and the 
much-envied triumph in the Capitol. He solidly planted 
himself by this makeshift on a pedestal which shows no 
sign of toppling down. But he was the incurable victim 
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of his immense disappointment and could take no pleasure 
even in this predominance. 

When all he might hope to achieve in life and letters 
came to him, he sadly writes: “‘ One of life’s mournful 
moments is when we feel that we have reached all we 
may —_ for, when we have acquired all we may 

y 


reasonably pretend to. Iam there. I have obtained far 
more than destiny at first promised, and at the same time 
I feel how little that much is. The future promises me 
nothing more; I expect nothing more from ambition or 
happiness. I do not feel myself called to any useful 
vocation, and the chimera of public weal does not sustain 
me. My mind is balanced enough to understand that I 
have not the right to be discontented, and yet my heart is 
too large for me to feel it full. This state of sadness 
would be that of the sage’s if there did not glide into it 
many bitternesses of regret, many twinges of desire, many 
throbbing irritations, and if the misery of our nature was 
not at the bottom of it.” The ideal he set himself to 
attain was a pleasant and sensible one, if marred by a 
debauchee’s unsleeping grossness: ‘‘I sought to arrange 
my existence with quietness and dignity: to write from 
time to time agreeable things, read agreeable and serious 
matter, but above all without writing too much, keeping my 
mind for daily relations, and giving more to intimacy than 
to the public, enjoying with moderation in a mild commerce 
of intelligence and sentiment, the last of youth.” Alas, 
the man’s work is all that is good of him. -* 


Impressions. 
A Citizen, 


Out of the past his life comes to me rounded and complete, 
and I pause to offer my tribute. 

A little in fear of him I always stood, for he was the 
head of the family, an Olympian, masterful, holding the 
keys, and, in a child’s eyes, wrapped in a mantle of 
aloofness that within his own doors was rarely discarded. 
Often I wondered how his friends dared joke with him, 
and when I heard a grey-beard address him as “old 
fellow” the familiarity of it astounded me. He was the 
omniscient figure who swept from the house to the minute 
in the morning, and the moment of his return was the 
beginning of the evening: his departure and home-coming 
changed the atmosphere of the day. When he rose in 
the morning the sound of his movements was the call 
for the household ; when he closed his book at night, and 
frowned at the clock, it was bed-time for all. He never 
doubted that the master of a house was an autocrat: 
we never dreamed of doubting it. Vigorous in his 
movements, quick-tempered, generous, neither saint nor 
sinner, methodical, honest and open as a child, well liked, 
arrogant, emotional at times, hasty, popular, just, some- 
thing of a hero-worshipper (he reverenced Gladstone), he 
stands out now firm-set, clean-featured—a man. 

His life, I see it full-circle, was governed and directed by 
duty. Pleasure might enter into it, and he enjoyed all 
the good things of the world; but that clock-work life 
was pointed and timed to serve his family, his business, 
his place of worship, and the Radical cause. Personal 
indulgence, the gratification of whims, were not part of 
his system, which was to train himself and others to 
efficiency in the duties of citizenship. After an arduous 
day’s work he would teach his children drawing, and on 
another evening would attend a French class with his 
elder daughters. Between forty and fifty he was awarded 
certificates for proficiency in logic and political economy. 
With no gusto for reading, but in search of information, 
he would plod sternly through pages of some weighty 
book at night, making notes, and furtively yawning. A 
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month of leisure time he would give to the preparation of 
a paper on “ The School Board” or “ Our Indian Empire,” 
and read it aloud clearly and emphatically at the Institute 
attached to the chapel, where he stood an impregnable 
rock to ministers who filed through the years, leaning on 
him and loving him. And on Sunday afternoons he read a 
chapter from the Bible with his children, and listened, 
alert for errors, while they repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud in turn. Morning or evening, when he was in 
health, he never missed a service at the chapel whose 
business affairs he governed. There he was married, from 
thence he was carried to his rest. 

His business career was orderly and progressive as his 
private life. He began in some obscure position at 
sixteen; he worked his way to the highest place; he 
started for himself with the goodwill and the firm 
support of all his acquaintances ; and, after many years, 
he retired, having provided for those who were still 
dependent upon him. He never failed to record his vote 
at an election, either for local or imperial politics ; he used 
his power and influence for the public good, and, refusing 
to enter Parliament, served his cause well and faithfully 
as President of the district political association. Through 
all he supported a large family, doing for each his utmost, 
insisting always on the paramount place of true education 
in the individual life. 

When I see the zest for pleasure that marks these days, 
the refusal to accept responsibilities, and the petulant 
protest against irksome tasks, I think of the unindulgent, 
altruistic life of this good citizen, and I am amazed—and 
humbled. 

It is good to know that in his latter years Nature was 
kind, not letting him realise that his active brain 
hesitated to perform the tasks he set and demanded. 
Ife declined gradually, softening and sweetening as he 
declined. The mastery passed, and he took on again 
something of the wonder and receptivity of a child. He 
liked to sit in cathedrals, awed and soothed by their 
vastness, and to listen to simple music. And hope kept 
him close company to the end. The morrow was always 
to find him back once more in his purposeful life. The 
night before he died, when one asked him with foolish 
fondness how he fared, and bent to hear the faint answer, 
it came thus: ‘‘ Much better.” 

His works follow him: his example endures. 
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Drama. 


Transatlantics. 


I am a little disposed to protest against the wholesale 
importation of New York dramatic successes into London. 
One has already, perhaps, had enough during the last few 
years of novels which ade come across the seas with the 
halo of the greatest circulation on record about their heads, 
and have proved after all to be no better than the home- 
made article. This is not insularity. Art is art, and 
literature is literature, and a masterpiece, or, for the 
matter of that, even a work of decent literary or artistic 
ambitions, would be welcome, did it come from Johannes- 
burg or Timbuctoo. But I am talking of commercial 
fiction and the commercial drama; and these, I venture to 
think, either this country or the United States is able to 
turn out in quite sufficient quantities for its own consump- 
tion. So faras the drama is concerned, it isto be observed 
that an alien play always starts with a slight initial 
drawback, at any rate if it professes to base itself upon a 
representation of modern life. This arises from the effort 
of mental adjustment which is required in order to feel 
oneself at home in a social atmosphere other than that of 
use and wont. Such an effort one naturally dislikes to be 
called upon to make, except for an adequate reward ; one 
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will do it for a Sudermann or a Capus, but hardly for a 
Clyde Fitch. The difliculty is the greater where the 
foreign atmosphere is so comparatively slightly differen- 
tiated from one’s own as is that of New York from that of 
London; for then the play is apt to give the impression 
less of a true representation of the unfamiliar than of a 
misrepresentation of the familiar. And finally, where the 
actors are native and the play is not, one may be quite 
sure that they will perform the feat of adaptation even 
less completely and less successfully than the audience. 

These remarks are, of course, suggested by the occur- 
rence at the Comedy Theatre of ‘“‘ The Climbers,”’ which 
is described on the play-bill as ‘“‘a play of New York 
life,’’ by Mr. Clyde Fitch. Mr. Clyde Fitch is, I believe, 
best known as the author of an American version of 
that eternal ‘“‘Sapho,” which one French actress after 
another insisted upon so inthe summer. ‘‘ The Climbers ” 
is all very well, but I cannot think that it in any way 
stands out of the ruck of those commercial plays which, 
as I suggest, hardly justify the exportation. Neither its 
psychology nor its handling gives it any special distinction. 
lts great weakness lies in an apparent incapacity to make 
up its mind whether it is going to be a social satire or a 
melodrama, and the confusion of manners which results 
may be measured by the fact that the two principal female 
parts are played respectively by Miss Lily Hanbury and 
Miss Lottie Venne. Now Miss Lottie Venne is always 
entertaining, and one is glad to see Miss Hanbury, with 
her effective personality and her artistic restraint, back 
upon the London stage, but it cannot be denied that the 
histrionic styles of the two ladies mix precisely like oil 
and vinegar. Certainly the play opens in a vein of rather 
broad satire. ‘‘ We are all climbers of some sort in this 
world ”’ is its motto, and the climbers for whom Mr. Clyde 
Fitch’s scourge is particularly intended are those who climb 
socially. ‘The first scene, with its picture of the worldly 
family just back from the funeral of the husband and father, 
and anxious as to its success as a social function and as to 
the means at their disposal to realise their social ambitions 
for the future, although perhaps a somewhat crude 
caricature, is distinctly amusing; and so is the sale to 
sympathising callers of the Paris dresses, rendered unusable 
by mourning, which follows. Subsequently there is a 
*‘cake-walk,” which I suppose we must take it from Mr. 
Clyde Fitch is a possible episode in New York drawing- 
rooms of no very speciai refinement. But in the main 
this element vanishes from the play at a comparatively 
early stage, and we are launched upon an emotional mel-- 
drama which does not seem to raise any issues either nove. 
in themselves or exceptionally characteristic of New York 
as distinct from other centres of modern civilisation. Mr. 
Richard Sterling is a lawyer of considerable intellectual 
gifts and weak moral character. He speculates, first with 
his own money, then with his wife’s. Ultimately he goes 
beyond the limit of honest dealing, even as it is under- 
stood in ’cute business communities. Ile makes free with 
securities entrusted to him as a lawyer, loses again, and is 
brought to the crisis of ruin and discovery by those he 
has defrauded. You are asked to sympathise, firstly with 
Mrs. Sterling, who, having loved her husband sincerely, 
gradually sees through him and suffers accordingly ; 
secondly, with the man himself, who at the last moment 
has the strength to take poison and so get out of the way 
of the lives he has disgraced; and thirdly, with Mr. 
Edward Warden, who does his best, at one time to retrieve, 
at another to shield the wrong-doer, out of a friendship 
from boyhood with him and a sccret passion for his wife. 
The emotional situation, one sees, is somewhat more 
familiar than the social environment in which it is set, 
and whether you suppose it to arise in New York, or in 
London, or in Paris, it is surely typical of the boards 
rather than of life. 

I do not know how far ‘‘ The Climbers ” may fairly be 
taken to represent the dramatic ideals of America. It has 
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some rough power about it, but, even if the difficulties of 
atmosphere were more completely overcome than they are 
at the Comedy, and even if the acting, which would not 
be impossible, were screwed up a peg, I doubt if it 
would ever seem much out of the common in London. 
Probably there are good plays, and good novels too, 
written in America; yet, for some reason, which may or 
may not be connected with the thorny subject of inter- 
national copyright, it generally seems to be the second-rate 
ones that drift over here. I am told that the greatest 
recent theatrical success in New York has been the 
Japanese play by Mr. David Belasco, which Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has promised to produce after ‘Richard II.” 
Probably, however, the merits of this will prove to be 


chiefly on the side of spectacle. 
: on E. K. Crampers. 








Art. 


Painter and King. 


Once Blackfriars was the painters’ quarter. To-day I 
stood in that windy corner of London, and, turning from 
sky and river, looked at modern Blackfriars. I recalled 
those lines of Ben Jonson’s :— 

— And thence into Blackfriars, 

Visit the painters, where you may see pictures, 

And note the properest limbs, and how to make them, 


and saw in imagination the house where Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck lived and died. 

To Blackfriars, Van Dyck, thirty-two years of age, in 
the high summer of his fame, came to revolutionise the art 
of painting in England, and to leave behind him, the work 
of seven years, an unrivalled heritage of splendour. He 
painted Charles I. thirty-six times, Henrietta Maria 
twenty-five times. Nine portraits he made of the Earl of 
Strafford, seven of the Earl of Arundel, and the castles 
and mansions of England, it is said, contain three 
hundred portraits of the aristocrats of those days who 
flocked to his lordly house in Blackfriars. He settled 
in England by the wish of Charles I., and who can say 
how far the sentiment, that still throws its glamour about 
the Stuart cause, was due to the melancholy grace of his 
portraits of his royal master. The house in the Black 
Friars, looking over the Thames, was the gift of Charles, 
together with a pension of £200 a year, a summer 
residence at Eltham, and knighthood conferred at 
St. James’s Palace in 1632. History records no dissen- 
sions between the king of aristocrats and this autocrat 
among painters, who lived princelike, lavishly spending 
his enormous earnings, and who, at the end of the day’s 
work, would press his sitters to dine with him, and regale 
them with a magnificence equal to any in England. Near 
to the house in Blackfriars (perhaps on that spot where 
to-day, leaning over the parapet of the embankment, your 
eyes are gladdened by the sight of the flowers in the roof- 
garden that the Thames firemen have made) Charles had 
a landing-stage built. Thither, when the King was 
bored or tired, or bothered by affairs of State, he would, 
slipping from the palace of Whitehall, take boat to Black- 
friars and spend the hours in happy, unconstrained talk 
with his friend the painter. That gray stretch of river 
from Whitehall to Blackfriars, the few steps from the 
landing-stage to the painter’s house, now gone and un- 
recorded, must ever be associated with the courtly figures 
of those two, Charles and Van Dyck, friends in their 
lives, ever to be associated, the twain touching the 
imaginations of men in their day as now, and leaving, 
each in his kind and degree, trails as of comets, 
the one pale and pathetic, the other glowing and 
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gathering light in the procession of the years. Charles 
was Charles, Van Dyck was Van Dyck. We sce 
Charles through Van Dyck’s eyes, and I ask myself are 
these portraits of melancholy grace and sad dignity, as of 
one who had lost the world and his soul too, so distin- 
guished, touched with a breeding so fine that it never 
obtrudes—are these essential Charles, or were these 
qualities inherent in Van Dyck’s temperament, illumin- 
ating the presentment of all to whom he attuned his 
sympathetic vision. I see those alluring qualities in his 
portrait of Charles V., in his portrait of the painter Snyders, 
in the Earl of Arundel, in Cesare Alessandro Scaglia, in 
Francois de Moncada, in his own portrait, in Italian noble- 
men, and in stout burgomasters of Antwerp. And yet it 
may be that this sad and civil figure of Charles that 
dominates the picture galleries of Kurope, hinting pro- 
phetically his fate (we all see it after the event), was the 
essential Charles. Perhaps as some painters can never 
quite free themselves from the suggestion of a lurking 
likeness to one face in all the portraits they paint, the line 
of the lips, a look from questioning eyes, so Van Dyck 
could never quite escape from the obsession of the face he 
knew so well. 

To me the most compelling of them all is the Charles 
of the Louvre. The slender, elegant, supercilious figure 
arrayed like a butterfly, stands at the edge of a wood, deli- 
cately arrogant, the pictorial embodiment of the splendid 
unreality of Shakespeare’s couplet—‘‘ Not all the waters in 
the rough rude sea, Can wash the balm from an anointed 
king.” Above are the branches of a bending tree, and 
behind him wait servilely his charger, an attendant, and 
his page. It is magnificent in its pictorial breadth, and 
the distinction of that butterfly figure. Distinguished, 
too, is the great equestrian portrait of Charles in the 
National Gallery. Pale, bare-headed, confident, his fragile 
person clad in armour, his right hand resting on a marshal’s 
baton, he rides forth to his destiny, the idea! cavalier, 
followed by an equerry bearing his plumed helmet. You 
can see the pity in the eyes of some who stand before this 
portrait. ‘The sentiment that must always touch the hearts 
of his sentimental subjects, ‘‘a breath, a flame in the 
doorway, a feather in the wind,” what you will! is there ; 
the man and his grief are quickened to life by the magic 
of Van Dyck’s brush. 

Close by are two other portraits—each a memorable Van 
Dyck. One, aforetime, was thought to be a * Portrait of 
Rubens,” but art historians derided the attribution: now 
it is called simply ‘‘ Portrait of an Artist.” This is a 
fascinating group, in the large manner, but companion- 
able as a cat or a Whistler nocturne. On a table, dim in 
the background, is a statuette, beautiful you may be sure, 
and by it stand two men, one a negro, the other, intelligent, 
intent, listens eagerly to the artist who, with outstretched 
persuasive hand, is expatiating on the work of art they 
have paused to enjoy. This picture, hung too high for 
a proper examination, was one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
most cherished possessions. The other Van Dyck is that 
beautiful ‘‘ Portrait of Cornelius van der Geest.” It is 
small, and on the line. You may take a chair, and seated 
quietly before it, remember that Van Dyck, at one period 
of his life, considered this his masterpiece, and carried it 
about with him from court to court as an example of his 
mettle. From the black coat, rich and deep against the 
black background ; from the white ruff emerges a grave, 
sensitive face, elderly, watchful, urbane, such a man as 
you might meet in the pages of Walter Pater, fastidious, 
scholarly, a connoisseur of life as of the arts, one who has 
rejected the popular unessentials, and found blessedness, 
if not happiness, in the residue. There are four other 
pictures by Van Dyck in the National Gallery, but they 
are of the classical order, compositions to me uninteresting. 
Strange that this master portrait painter dreamed of a 
missed vocation, grieved that circumstances did not permit 
him to paint more historical and sacred pictures, 
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His life swept forward in grand curves. As a pupil he 
worked under the all-powerful Rubens, and at twenty-one, 
when he started forth on his Wanderjahre, he had attained 
in portraiture to the maturity of his genius. I see him 
riding out from Antwerp on “the best horse in Rubens’s 
stables,” a parting gift from his master: see him riding 
gaily forth to Italy and honour, lingering in cities made 
famous by his great forerunners rejoicing in the pictures 
of ‘Titian, Giorgione Tintoretto and Veronese. Most 
vividly I see him in Genoa; there, animated by the 
colour and swagger of the great Italians, he painted that 
—— series of portraits of Genoese nobles, still the 
glory of the palaces of their descendants, still talked of 
with enthusiasm by those who leave the worn track of 
sight-seeing, and seek Van Dyck in his meridian splendour. 
Always sensitive to his environment, the pomp and splen- 
dour, the shine and colour, the regal appurtenances of 
those Genoese patrician families inflamed his imagination. 
His quivering artistic personality answered to them as 
later it was to answer to the sober habiliments of his 
English patrons, becoming quiet coloured, black on grey, 
most persuasive of all pictorial conventions. 

The Genoese portraits are Titan’s work, and to the end 
Van Dyck was the begetter of great enterprises. He 
proposed to Charles that he should cover the walls of the 
banqueting chamber in Whitehall with subjects from the 
history of the Order of the Garter, to be carried out in 
tapestry at an enormous cost, and, when that scheme was 
found to be impossible, he swept off to Paris eager to 
persuade Louis XIII. to allow him to decorate the great 
gallery of the Louvre with historical pictures. In Paris 
he fell ill, grew worse, longed for his English home, 
crossed the channel and died in his house in Blackfriars. 
And still great events pursued him. In St. Paul’s, the 
nation mourning, he was buried, and rested there awhile. 
Then the flames of the Great Fire of London consumed 
his tomb, and upon his bones fell, mountain high, the 
debris of the Cathedral. 

C. L. H. 





Science. 


Art, Emotion, and Intellect. 


THERE came to me from Belfast, many weeks ago, a letter 
from which I make the following extracts. My corre- 
spondent wants to know— 
the exact way in which emotion is stirred by music. Why 
is it that a piece composed by the most highly complex brain, 
a product of the centuries, played on instruments many of 
which were only invented in the last twenty-five years, scored 


according to the most intricate and highly evolved rules, and 
conducted by a Gerwan Professor in spectacles, can steep 
one’s brain in a welter of primeval emotions, can call up 


spirits from the deeps of imagination, the thunders and 
lightnings, the clouds and tempests, fears of forest. beasts, of 
gloomy caves, of precipices, the galloping of wild horses, the 
dangers of darkness, and so on? Is it all the lineal 
descendant of the savage man’s love of noise ? In the twilight 
times he could express himself only in sounds that were 
largely inarticulate. His speech alone could not grapple 
with the tragic elements by which he was surrounded. If so, 
Wagner conducting one of his own operas is after all the 
modern equivalent of the savage man tapping with a stick 
upon a resonant tree-trunk. 


Well, I have been thinking about this during the last 
month, spent in a tiny Scottish fishing village, where 
the question of the relation of beauty to emotion and to 
thought has been suggested by the moonrise, the sunset, 
and the noise of mighty waters. And I am completely 
floored. Why music should arouse such “ ancestral 
memories ’—shall we say—in my friend, I know not. He 
writes from Belfast: perhaps he is a Celt. For myself 
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—who am not a Celt—I am the most persistent concert- 
goer I know, and claim to love music as much as anyone 
can, but it never had any such effect on me as my 
correspondent describes. 

In the first place, at any rate, we must explain the 
origin of music in accordance with the theory of evolution, 
as this letter does. Into the details of that evolution I 
make no attempt to enter. In anything one could say, 
the proportion of speculation to fact would be too high. 
Not that speculation is illegitimate, but that, given the 
central fact that music, and, indeed, the whole realm of 
esthetics, is an expression of our mental evolution, I 
think it might he more useful to discuss some aspects of 
the psychology of music, in the present stage of man’s 
development. 

First, then, we must record our data. The existence of 
non-musical people is the first noteworthy fact, which 
Prof. Rutherford of Edinburgh—whose is a standard 
theory of auditory perception—used to refer, with a 
cavernous chuckle, to “‘some peculiarity in the auditory 
centre.” And the only remark to be made, as relating to 
the general question under discussion, of the connexion 
between zsthetic perception and the rest of mental activity 
is that Shakespeare, in his sweeping condemnation of the 
“man that hath no music in his soul,” was, for once, 
grossly in error. We all know utterly unesthetic people 
who are of the salt ofthe earth. Between lack of musical— 
and, & fortiori, of other esthetic—perception and inherent 
criminality there is assuredly no such psychological 
connexion as Shakespeare declared. 

In the second place, there are, as illustrated by my 
correspondent, certain people in whom certain music 

roduces ideas, such as the idea of darkness, let us say. 
ithout for a second pretending to entertain any opinion 
as to the psychological development of these music-lovers, 
I simply assert that I believe them to be very few in 
number. 

In the third place, there is the existence of that vast 
—s of music-lovers for whom the music begins and 
ends with itself. Of these I may take myself as an 
instance. Whilst listening to, let us say, the seventh 
symphony of Beethoven, I Be never had the glimmering 
of an idea; whilst listening to the ‘‘ Moonlight’ sonata— 
not so named by the composer—I have never thought of 
moonlight. These works are simply beautiful ; that is all 
there need be said about them. Stated in scientific 
language, “‘ absolute music,’’ of which Beethoven is the 
supreme creator, delights the sensorium without establish- 
ing any association whatever with the intellect. Go to 
the Queen’s Hall any Friday—the “‘ Beethoven night ”’— 
and you will agree with me that the enthusiastic crowd 
which does London and Mr. Wood such credit simply 
listens to beauty, takes it as such, and associates no ideas 
therewith. For years I have asked my musical acquaint- 
ances, and they all agree. None of us has ever had an 
idea whilst listening to absolute music. 

But my correspondent mentions Wagner, and here, of 
course, the case might well be different. Wagner is the 
grand master of ‘‘ programme music ” as Beethoven is of 
“absolute music.” His themes were deliberately meant 
to be associated with ideas. The most familiar instance 
is, of course, the sublime ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ’’ Overture, built on 
the ideas of self-renunciation (the Pilgrim’s Chorus), 
feminine allurement (the song of Venus), masculine 
response (the hymn to Venus), and self-control regained, 
but reconciled with healthy human passions (the insur- 
passable peroration to the overture, when the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus is thundered forth by the brass, whilst the 
chromatic accompaniment on the strings, rising and falling, 
indicates the rhythm of healthy emotion). Now, fully to 
appreciate this piece, one must know the programme ; 
but the added appreciation which comes thereby is 
intellectual. I know, as a fact, that it is possible to be 
thrilled to the soul’s core by this overture, without knowing 
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“‘what it all means.” The point is that the music is 
beautiful—that, no one knows why, it delights the human 
sensorium—apart entirely from any ideas that the composer 
intended to illustrate. The prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin” is an 
even more conspicuous instance. Whilst most concert-goers 
know the “ programme” of the ‘‘ Tannhiuser”’ Overture, 
very few know that the ‘‘ Lohengrin ” Prelude represents the 
thrice-repeated descent of the Holy Grail from Heaven to 
earth. Yet I can testify, after years of faithful attendance 
in the gallery at Covent Garden and in a sixpenny gallery, 
whilst a student in Edinburgh, that the most ‘* uncultured ” 
people will respond to that Prelude, though utterly ignorant 
of its meaning. I had delightedly stumbled through the 
pianoforte transcription for years before I discovered or 
suspected that the piece had a “‘ programme.’’ I therefore 
maintain that, in the great majority of cases, even Wagner’s 
music need not convey any ideas even to the appreciative 
listener. And I would go further and assert that the final 
criterion of all music is its power to piease the hearing ear, 
independently of any ideas whatever. Wagner indubitably 
does so. Strauss, his most daring disciple, fails here. 
Such typical pieces as his setting of ‘ Don Juan” or 
the ‘‘ Also sprach Zarathustra” of Nietzsche, are vastly 
interesting if you have the analytical programme before 
you, but otherwise intolerable. They may illustrate certain 
ideas when these ideas are otherwise presented, but, not 
being beautiful in themselves, they are, taken by them- 
selves, as futile as would be a series of diagrams divorced 
from their explanatory text. Nor do I believe that any 
music ever has been or will be written that shall certainly 
convey ideas. If one were asked to write a “ programme ” 
for the ‘‘ Tannhiuser ’’ Overture, not knowing the story of 
the opera, one might make one. A second person would 
make a different one, and so on. Ideas, using the word 
in the properly limited sense, are to be conveyed only by 
the proper media, usually words, which are themselves 
symbols for ideas. 

A correspondent writes from Sheffield to put the follow- 
ing poser. The eighth or auditory cranial nerve consists 
of two One goes to the inner ear and is the nerve 
of hearing. The other goes to the “‘ semi-circular canals,” 
close to the inner ear, and is the nerve of equilibration, 
allowing us to retain our balance. Throw it out of action 
—as in disease of the semi-circular canals—and uncon- 
trollable vertigo is the result. Now, says my friend, if 
rhythmical stimulation of the one part of the nerve— 
produced by music—be rational, why should not rhyth- 
mical stimulation of the other part of the nerve—produced 
by dancing—be rational? The obvious answer is that 
music is not rational. Both are emotional; and if one be 
sublime and the other ridiculous, that is only a fresh 
illustration of the range of the emotions. 

It would be presumption to set forth a dogmatic system 
of wsthetics in the present primitive stage of that science 
to which Baumgarten gave its name not so many decades 
ago. But at least we should try to use words with some 
discrimination of their meaning. The word “ idea,” in 
modern English, has a perfectly definite meaning. So has 
the word ‘“‘thought.” Both are to be studied in relation 
with the intellect or the reason as distinguished from the 
emotions. The primary concern of art is with the latter ; 
but, of course, art must have form. Art is derived, if I 
remember aright, from the Greek dpapscxw, which conveys 
the idea of fitting or “‘ dovetailing.” Form is therefore 
its essential basis: and the existence of form is dependent 
upon the intellect. In art we have therefore an “‘ objective 
register of subjective changes,’’ which derive their form 
from the intellect, but their substance from the emotions of 
the artist, and which make their appeal essentially to the 
emotions of the observer. May I take an illustration from 
poetry? ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’’ for instance, is 
not poetry ; Shelley’s stanza, beginning ‘“Swiftly walk 
over the western wave,” assuredly is. Yet Browning’s 
psychological study contains much intellect. It is thought. 
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It is the corn or the fruit, but not, in Mrs. Meynell’ 
metaphor, the “‘ Flower of the Mind.’’ Shelley’s stanza, 
on the other hand, exquisitely beautiful and utterly 
unforgettable, contains no thought whatever, for Shelley, 
as his poetry and his social schemes abundantly prove, 
had no intellect. He had poetic genius. ‘‘ Swiftly walk” 
is almost a contradiction in terms, and the concluding 
line, ‘* Swift be thy flight,” is a point-blank contradiction 
of the first. He would have said ‘ Swiftly fly” or 
“Swiftly run,” but that the inappropriate word ‘ walks,” 
gave him a fourth alliterative ‘‘w,’’ and thereby added to 
the beauty of the line. The absurdity of the word, as 
thought, does not matter to the art. Or take prose. 
When that great artist Carlyle says “‘ the great soul of the 
world is just,” or “‘the eternal stars shine out again, 
as soon as it is dark enough,” he often gives me a thrill 
down my spine or interrupts my respiration, though I 
know that nature, as Mill said, is a vast slaughter-house, 
and that no rhetoric, however splendid, can alter that 
awful truth. Whereas Spencer, who is a thinker and 
not an artist, has never given me a thrill save when 
he describes the ghastly history of man’s treatment of 
woman. 

Anyone may indefinitely multiply instances to prove 
that from music, which is the greatest, the purest, the 
most instant, unquestionably the most sheerly creative 
and yet the least intellectual (at any rate, in its 
appeal to the listener), to poetry, which is nearest to the 
intellect (that is, to thought), yet degenerates into verse 
the moment it ceases to be something more than thought— 
all art is an appeal to the emotions and not to the intellect. 

To which may be added this corollary, so well demon- 
strated by Spencer, that not the intellect but the emotions 
control conduct. So that, in the shaping of human affairs, 
thought is but an auxiliary to art. 

C. W. Sareesy. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 209 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea tor the best synopsis 


of “ A Book which is Wanted.” We award the prize to Miss Kate 
Foxcroft, 65 Jeffreys Road, Clapham, S.W., for the following :— 


A HIsrTory OF EUROPE, 


A book that is much needed is a History of Europe which should 
present in an interesting form a brief account of its various countries 
in such a way that the student could take, as it were, a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole continent at any given period, comparing the 
different governments, the various stages of civilization at which 
the nations had arrived, the manners and customs of the peoples, 
their prowess in peace and war, and their relations with each other. 
Literature, the drama, and the arts should be broadly treated, so 
that the name of any great writer or artist should be connected 
in the reader’s mind with all his chief contemporaries, Great care 
would be needed in collecting the materials of the book to ensure its 
accuracy, and particular skill, judgment, and wide knowledge would 
be needed to arrange them in such a way that due proportion might 
be observed. The book should not be too long to be mastered with 
a moderate degree of application—abcut 800 pages would perhaps be 
sufficient. They might be divided as follows :— 

Part I, Before the 11th century . 100 pages, 
» Il. From the 11th to 15th centuries 200 =, 
9 Shs » 15th ,, 18th " 2005, 
IV. ~ 19th century onwards 200 
Summary - - - - 100 _—C—=», 


Other replies follow :— 
THE ROYAL ROAD TO CHANGE. 


This book will contain a full description of the symptoms of 
greensickness, and directions as to the best way to endure and cure 
this disease. It will deal sympathetically with the thoughtful 
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young person's first flush of “foolish young enthusiasm” for 
institutions—church- going or socialism, encouraging the enthusiasm, 
but gently insinuating that formulas and institutions must be 
outgrown, It will produce examples of great thinkers who have 
recanted their youthful creeds, and so reconcile the most steacfast 
Leliever to the change that must come. It will strew flowers on the 
thorny path of transition, the path where the buzzing grat annoys, 
where the mists of falsebood are so thick,and where the soul in vain runs 
rebelliously from side to side seeking to escape from the conventions 
that hedge itin, “ Stoical maxim ” will be provided, and a collection 
of vigorous anathemas to be hurled at Fate when the sufferer secks 
relief. It will prove by precept and example that the transitional 
period is not unending ; that is only a phase through which pass all 
alert souls, and will assure the young self-tortured struggler that 
none but the benumbed and ponderous or the breeze-tossed minds 
escape such experience. 

Finally the book will deal with the cure for this “terrible hump.” 
It will paint joy in brightest colours as the first attribute of life, it 
will suggest experiments which will interest and thrill, until life 
becomes a mad game, hazardous, and all-absorbing. It will draw 
the mind down from the heights it cannot sustain, and prove that 
happiness does not consist in throwing off the shackles in which the 
world binds the soul, but in submitting to the restraint and resting 
with “ four feet on the fender.” 

[M. L. B., Leeds. | 


A FAILURE BOOK. 


This veteran world bas got to publish a record of its unsuccessful 
campaigns; that future lives, inheriting its anonymous fexperience, 
may make shorter tracks towards wisdom. Since much of life is 
mistake, or its result, surely we are not obeying nature’s economical 
principles unless we turn ours to good account for others. 

Success is self-evident, but Failure might play a consoling though 
humble part if thus allowed to serve. We should then treat others’ 
failures with the respect felt by sailors for the tolling of the bell- 
buoy on a treacherous coast. 

Lut perhaps we are not intended to be parasites on experience. 
if there is nobility in making stepping-stones of our mistakes for 
others, there would be hesitation in thus accepting the smoothing of 
our life at their e xpense, and stripping repentance of reserve. We 
might write a “Failure Book” in the cause of Science and of 
Literature, but the deeper interests of life would require so far 
a translation for each separate case that (even if they could be 
catalogued) it would be hardly worth while. 

Life, Loveand Death are currencies that exact a new coinage with 
each sovereign who enters into their possession, 

Magnets of increasing strength, they compel spontaneity from 
their object ; and in his respective phases of ignorance, honour, and 
absence, defy him to tell how he has fared at their hands, 


[C. M. W., Reigate. } 


THE Motuer CountRY AND HER COLONIES. 


True Imperialism.—Its basis; and the methods whereby the 
interests of the Mother Country and her colonies can be consolidated 
to their mutual advantage both in commerce and goodfellowship. 


Education,—An inquiry into the efficacy of the present system or 
routine, as regards the lower, middle, and working classes; us to 
whether too much attention is not given to cramming, and to the 
fact that lessons in “ method,” “common sense,” and * tact,” which 
might be instilled into the older children to their practical advantage 
in after-life, are entirely lost sight of. 

Fiscal Reform.—Au impartial and unbiassed analysis and com- 
parison of the conditions now prevailing and those existing when 
ree Trade was initiated, and the expediency of adopting measures 
to preserve, primarily—agriculture, the largest stake in the country ; 
and secondly, to combat foreign competition which slowly, though 
steadily, threatens to oust out our manufacturer cither by cheap labour 
or a saperior method of manufacture, or a combination of both. 


Ideal Domestic Legislature.—Wow far is administration practicable 
by the fusion of the best talent available, irrespective of political 
creed ; thereby minimising the unavoidable drawbacks to progress 
entailed by the present party system, 

Vodern Literature.—1ts influence—to-day—a falling away in style 
and purpose—some reasons for this statement—and, jxfer alia, the 
plea that the adoption of literature ag a profession—a bread-winner 
pure and simple—in many cases tends to dwarf and warp the author's 
best thoughts and theories, rendering them subservient to the modern 
craze for excitement, 


[W. A. T., Disley.] 
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Competition No. 210 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best set of verses 
entitled “Goodbye.” Not to exceed sixteen lines, 


RULES, 


- Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C..” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 30 September, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one aitempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


Answers addressed, 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 
Mcans (Rev. Stewart), Saint Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church....... 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Brown (Alan R. Haig), Sporting Sommets.....cccceseeceesceses «++-(Allen) net 2/0 
Thompson (W. Phillips), The Land of War, and other Poems. eseeeee(Headley) 3/6 
Omond (T.8.), English Metrists.......... nobecessonssocoocasccosecel eee aS 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Haggard (Andrew O. P.), Sidelights on the Court of France......(Hutchinson) i 


-(Black) 6/0 


Meynell (Wilfrid), Benjamin Disraeli. 2 Vols. secececeeesese( Hutchinson) net 
Brown (G. Baldwin), The Arts in Early England. 2 Vols...(Murray) each ne 
Festing (Gabrielle), On the Distaff Side +e++(Nisbet) 6/0 
Brown (The late Jokn Taylor), Dr. John Brown. A Biography and a Criticism , 
(Black) net 5/0 
Lucey (Henry W.), Peeps at Parliament -dfewunt net 7/6 
Dryden (Alice), Edited by, Memorials of Old Northamptonshire. (Bemrose) net 15/0 
McIntyre (J. Lewis), Giordano Bruno.. ++--(Macmillan) net 1¢/0 
Mantzius (Karl), A History of Theatric al Art. Vols. I. and II...(Duckworth) 
Parker (Edward Harper), China Past and Present. a and Hall) net 10/6 
Martin (Stapleton), Izaak Walton and His Friends... .( ) net 10/6 
Shibley (Charles), William Makepeace Thackeray......++++e0+++ ° (Blackw ood) 2/6 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Max Miiller (Friedrich), The Silesian Horseherd......e+.+e++++++.(Longmans) 5/0 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Bryan (Benjamin), Matlock Manor and Parish......eeee-s+eeee -(Bemrose) net 12/ 
Guppy (If. B.), Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific between 1896 and 
1899. Vol. I oeeeeeeee(Macmillan)y net 15/0 
Jose (Arthur), Two ‘Awheel and some Others ‘Afoot in Australia....(Dent) net 3/6 


ART. 
Balearres (Lord), Donatello... ...e.sescccccccccccccecserscceecess( DuCKWorth) 
EDUCATIONAL, 
Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.), English History Reader..............+.(Skeffington) 
Schoedelin (E. T.)—edited by, Saint Louis...... occcesess( Black) 
Timpany (Harold Munkman), The Arithmetic of Elementary Physics and 
Chemistry (Blackie) 
Boyes (Mathilde), ‘sele cted by, Poems for Recitation (Little German Classics) 
(Blaekie) 
Layng (A. E.), Selections from Longfellow (English Classics)........€  ) 
JUVENILE, 
Beddington (Maud), Children of the Village........ee00+ 
= scott-Inman (H.), Jarl the Neatherd. -(Ward, Lock) 
Grant Richards’s Children’s Annual 1904 eeccccccccccccce y eee s) 
Robinson (W. Heath), The Child’s Arabian Nights... 
Murray (Mary E.), The Wonderful Castle........ wes ee(Sunday Sclioo! Union) 
The Child’s Own Magazine seeees ) 
Rountree (Harry), and Hamer (S. H.), Quackles Junior. .-(Cassell) 
Stretton (Hesba), The Parables of Our Lord. ..2+.(Religious Tract Socie y) 
Houston (Frances Craig), The Woman of the Well...( ” 
Ker (David), Ilderim the Afgban.. ececccosoccccel j , 
Colville (Harriet E.), By Love Im pelied.... cocccccce’ ) 
Lyall (David), The Intervening Sea......... a ) 
Boys of Our Empire. Vol. II1., 1905..... eeecese ceccceccececsceccces (Melrose) 
Young England. Volume 1902 4 a 
The Girls’ Empire. 
Chums Yearly Volume.........++ cecccececece eee 
8.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS, 
Arabic Prayer Book.......sccccccccccccccccccccecces esececece 
Kaku Notes on Four Gospels........cseeesceeeeeees PPITTTITITITTTT TTT T TTT Te 
Hymns in the Tenui Language........eceseeceeees 
Luganda Medical Vocabulary.........+.+0 eee ccccccesccooceceoosece 
Sagalla First Reading Lessons.......-e+++++ shone beeenennsess 
Swahili Notes on Church Catechism. .cccccecesccees 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hewett (G. A.), The Pedagogue at Play eoecessseeee(Allen) 6/0 
Prideaux ‘Col. W. F.), A Bibliography of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Hollings) net 10/6 
Roberts (Charles G. D.), The Kindred of the Wild -+--(Duckworth) net 6/0 
Hyatt (Alfred H.), A Book of Sundial Mottoes........ eceeseseees( Wellby) net 3/6 
Emptor, Down with the Sign.........+ Sdsecceces coccccccccese (Richards) 1/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 

The Works of Rabelais. 3 Vols.. eesccecesees(Gibbings) net 3/6 
Falkiner (C, Litton), Selected and arranged by, Poetry of Thomas Moore 

(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), Roundabout Papers. .....cce.seeceessseeceesss (Dent) net 3/0 
The Windsor Shakespeare : Two Noble Kinsmen... ....eeeeee+0+ese(Jack) net 2/0 
Post (Melville Davisson), Dwellers in the Hills........+..e+e+e0++e(Putmans) 3/6 
Machiavelli (Niccol), The Prince, World’s Classics. ......++....(Richards) net 1/0 
Chaucer (Geoffrey), Poetical Works, World's Classics... 1/0 


-++-(Dent) net 
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